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Students play six nights and two matinees weekly for six months 

before graduation. Professional Directors Only—Scenic Design— 

Production—Dancing—Fencing— Pantomime —Voice Development 
—Shakespearean Reading etc. 


Comprehensive Summer Course for 
Teachers and Producers opens June 18th 
Summer Class for Beginners opens June 18th 


Write for Catalogue to the Director, Clcre Tree Major. 


571 Lexington Avenue New York City 





9” CUBE BOX LIGHTS 


are compact devices which have many uses. Their versatility includes uniform 
flood-lighting or a bright “‘local light” within a less brilliantly lighted area. Using 
additional accessories they become short distance spot lights, picture slide pro- 
jectors or modified soft-edge spot lights. A yoke permits tilting and side adjust- 
ments for use on floor stands or with our clamp they may be hung from horizontal 
or vertical pipes. Printed information will be furnished upon request. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 BRIMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





DRAMA INSTITUTE 


for the 


CAAMATEUR STAGE 





INTENSIVE WORKSHOP COURSE 
Sfuly 6th to cAugust 2, 1923 
Students will act the plays, make the scenery, execute the 
costumes and plan the lighting under expert direction. 


INTER-THEATRE-ARTS, Inc. 65 EAST 56 STREET 
THE ART CENTER NEW YORK CITY 
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THE DRAMA OF 
TRANSITION 


Native and Exotic Playcraft 
by Isaac Goldberg 


Author of 
“Brazilian Literature,” etc. 


The trend of the modern dramatists in 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, Russia, 
South America, the United States, and 
among the Yiddish writers is fully discussed 
in this book, which also contains the first 
complete history in English of the Yiddish 
drama. Some of the playwrights studied: 
Pirandello, Marinetti, Benelli, Benavente. 
Florencio Sanchez, Ramos, Rolland, Duha- 
mel, Hauptmann, Hasenclever, Kaiser, Tol- 
ler, Kornfeld, Asch, Pinski, Hirschbein, 
Evreinov, Eugene O'Neill, Susan Glaspell. 
There is also a lively running commentary 
on the influence of Freud on the critics and 
dramatists of today. 

487 pages. $5.00 





Second Large Printing 


TWENTY 
CONTEMPORARY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


(American) 


edited by Frank Shay 


Written by Americans and produced 

by little theatres in America in 1923, 

A companion volume to “Fifty Con. 
temporary One-Act Plays.” 


The Double Dealer: ‘“‘A volume that should Sa 
be on the bookshelf of every little theatre.” 
Oakland Tribune: “They present proof of 
the high literary level to which the ar 
theatre has risen."’ Boston Globe: “An ex 
cellent text-book for students, since it com 
prises a wide range from among the most 
skilful writers in this field.” New York 
Review: “Should be in the collection of 
everyone who keeps pace with the most in 
teresting theatrical currents of the time.” 


$3.75 
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FIVE ONE-ACT COMEDIES 


by Lawrence Langner 


RED BUD 
WOMEN 


by Introduction by St. John Ervine b 
. Matinata.—Another Way Out.—The Family Exit Y 
—Pie.—Licensed A delightful sense of humor ’ 
Ernest Howard and a deft ironic touch distinguish these plays, Mark O’Dea fL 
CG Ib which have all been successfully produced by the 
ulbertson Washington Square and Provincetown Players. $2 00 \ 
Foreword by 
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BACON’S DIAL IN 
SHAKESPEARE 
by Natalie Rice Clark 


A cipher, designed by Francis Bacon in his ‘‘Alphabet 
of Nature” and ‘‘History of the Winds’’ and based on 
the union of a clock and compass in Dial form, has 
been found in the First Folio of Shakespeare, printed 
in 1623. It proves to be a literary framework on which 
the plays are built $2.50 


We will send, upon request, 


FIFTY CONTEM PORARY _ 
ONE-ACT PLAYS | Hot 


edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Lov 


“More entertain'ng reading than fifty novels or @ 
story collections."” N. P. Dawson in the N. y. om 
Special India Paper Edition measuring 5x8 ince ® 
less than % inch in thickness =a 
Limp Cloth, $6.00 Limp Leather, $7.00 
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“STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


“CC VERYTHING has been said about the 

Steinway piano! ” So wrote 
Ernest Schelling in 1913. And so has it 
seemed to each new generation, that the 
Steinway of its time achieves the summit 
of piano manufacture. But the truth is 
that the history of the Steinway is an end- 
less story of artistic progress. Although 
the first piano made by Henry Steinway 
was, to Liszt and Wagner, perfection; 
though Berlioz and Rubinstein chose it 
above all other pianos; yet, even to these 
immortal dreamers it was not given to 
foresee the Steinway of to-day. Now, 
Hofmann plays a Steinway whose tone 


and action are of a beauty Liszt never 
could have imagined. Paderewski and 
Rachmaninoff speak through a Steinway 
far greater than the one that so delighted 
Richard Wagner. .... And the qualities 
that have endeared the Steinway to the 
greatest artists are not embodied only in 
the concert grand. The inimitable singing 
tone, the remarkable carrying power, the 
sensitive and elastic action are part of 
every Steinway that is made. It is for 
this reason that the Steinway is used in 
the leading conservatories of music; it 
is for this reason that it is preferred by 
pianists and music lovers the world over. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance 
will be extended over a period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS ~ 


At the Shubert At the Garrick 
44th W. of Broadway 65 W. 35th Street 


THE 
PEER GYNT ADDING 


by Henrik Ibsen MACHINE 


Music by Grieg 
with Joseph Schildkraut 


by ~ 


Elmer L. Rice 


Matinees Matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday Thursday and Saturday 








CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT | 


By Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones . 
With 8 Color Plates and 32 Half Tone Drawings by Mr. Jones 
This beautifully illustrated book by our foremost writer on the problems 
of the stage tells the story of the new art of the theatre which is slow} 
penetrating to America. 


book that should be read.”--The Bookman 
$5.00 
HARCOURT, BRACE &© CO. 


1 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
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“If you would understand what is happening to our theatre, here “ 











TONY SARG’S IRENE GROS \ 


READER, PIANIST, CONTRALTO 


PUPPETEERS JEAN ABEL GROS 


SEASON 1922-23 FRENCH TENOR 
Producers of first PUPPET OPERA in America. 
Leoncavallo’s “I’ PAGLIACCI” Humperdinck’s "HANSEL and GRETEL” 





Available for a number of weeks during JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, for the teaching of Mare 
making, manipulation, and the art of puppet productions. 





“I PAGLIACCI Opera—Full cast singers on tour JULY, AUGUST. c 
DATES NOW OPEN FOR ARTIST COLONIES—RESORTS—SUMMER HOTELS, &ft 
“GULLIVER'S TRAVELS''—Fantastic production employing visible actors and puppets. 
Summer classes in CHICAGO STUDIO—also NEW YORK. . 
Address—Secretary Marionette Opera Co. 5551 Beeler St., Pittsburgh, 
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Whether mental performance alone may not eventually be 
the fate of all drama other than that of contemporary or friv- 
olous life, is a question not without interest. The mind 
naturally flies to the triumphs of the Hellenic and Elizabethan 
theatre in exhibiting scenes laid “far in the Unapparent,” and 
asks why they should not be repeated. But this meditative 
world is older, more invidious, more nervous, more quizzical, 
than it once was, and being unhappily perplexed by— 


Riddles of Death Thebes never knew, 


may be less ready and less able than Hellas and old England 
were to look through the insistent, and often grotesque, sub- 
stance at the thing signified. A practicable compromise may 
conceivably result, taking the shape of a monotonic delivery of 
speeches, with dreamy conventional gestures, something in the 
manner traditionally maintained by the old Christmas mum- 
mers, the curiously hypnotizing impressiveness of whose auto- 
matic style — that of persons who spoke by no will of their 
own — will be remembered by all who ever experienced it. 


—Tuomas Harpy 
in the preface to The Dynasts. 




















Haidee Wright as Queen Elizabeth in 
Will Shakespeare. 
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AND AGAIN REPERTORY 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE AND 
SHAKESPEARE DIVIDE NEW YORK HONORS 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


DOUBT if any three months of the past three years 

—perhaps the past thirty—are more crammed with 

significance for the future of the American theatre 
than November, December, and January. Squeeze in Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, which was produced 
on October 30th, and you have material for reflection on 
every aspect of the theatre as a creative art. 

Far at the head of this quarter-season, of course, stands 
the visit of the “first theatre of the world,” the Moscow 
Art Theatre. The work of Stanislavsky’s extraordinary 
company illuminates all the vital problems that confront 
the American stage except the one problem to which Six 
Characters in Search of an Author dedicates itself, the 
grievous problem of the playwright. 

The heart of the Moscow Art Theatre is the actor. It 
has presented plays of the greatest distinction in Russia, 
and, though the short repertory shown New York is sadly 
lacking in variety, it is undeniably sound. But, in almost 
every way, the work that Stanislavsky and his collaborator, 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, have done in the past twenty 
years has looked to the perfection of an acting machine. 
Now ensemble is not the only lack upon the American stage. 
We have certain actors who can outdo in some single per- 
formance any player of the Moscow Art Theatre except 
perhaps Katchaloff; but their number is very few indeed, 
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their range is unbelievably limited, and the great bulk of 
our players hardly know the art of acting—in the sense 
that these Russians know it. 

The visit of the Moscow Art Theatre is, therefore, un- 
commonly significant as a lesson in the most essential part 
of the art of the theatre. It shows us sharply individual- 
ized characterizations, a virtuosity of impersonation on the 
part of each player, the highest proficiency and the most 
sincere and sustained spiritual effort, and the welding of all 
the various performers of a play into an ensemble of fluid, 
varied, yet concerted and pointed quality. But the lesson 
for America that is quite as important lies in the means 
by which this acting-machine has been built up. We may 
not care to imitate such highly detailed and naturalistic 
playing, but we must learn how to train and develop our 
actors—whatever their style—or we may as well close up 
our theatres. 

And the lesson of the Moscow Art Theatre is the very 
simple lesson of the repertory theatre. Here we see dem- 
onstrated before us the theory which some of us have dili- 
gently preached, which is that until you have a permanent 
company, a permanent direction, a permanent policy as to 
plays, and a more or less permanent audience, both eeo- 
nomic and artistic progress in the theatre is extremely 
dificult. On the side of acting, it is well-nigh impossible. 
Stanislavsky did not, of course, create the first repertory 
theatre in Russia or the only one on the Continent; he 
merely added to this type of organization an ideal and a 
theory and, above all, a personality, which swung the play- 
ers violently into line behind a spiritualized realism excep- 
tionally welcome in its time. But I am ready to assert that 
any Russian company of the first quality, any German com- 
pany of the same grade, even the Comédie-Francaise, could 
show us fundamentally the same lesson in proficient acting 
which the Moscow Art Theatre company displays, and 
which almost none of our own actors can possibly learn 
until we have such a training school for them as the reper- 
tory theatre. 
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Our actors are picked up piecemeal for each play. They 
are chosen not so much for their acting ability as for their 
resemblance physically and temperamentally to the parts 
to be cast. They come to work with other actors whom 
they know only slightly. They work under a director rela- 
tively unfamiliar with them, and therefore unable to inspire 
or draw them out. They end by repeating their familiar 
self-impersonations with, you might say, the shadows of 
little clouds of fresh meaning racing fitfully across the 
familiar scene. Perhaps they are playing the same part 
in the same play for months on end—learning nothing, for- 
getting everything. At the best they are playing the same 
part in two or three different plays, and getting a certain 
kind of ineffectual practice at rehearsals. 

The Russians—or any repertory company—live together, 
artistically speaking, like a family. They know one an- 
other’s possibilities; their directors know them. They 
read their new plays over time after time, and rehearse 
for months if necessary. They achieve ensemble readily 
because of their familiarity and practice together, and they 
achieve it as brilliantly as the limits of the director's in- 
tuitions and ingenuity permit. Far more important in 
developing proficiency in the individual actor, these players 
are given five to fifteen different parts to play each season, 
and these cannot all be parts to which their personalities 
are closely fitted. This might seem the great drawback of 
a repertory company. Actually, it is its greatest virtue. 
Because the actor is given a part not precisely the same as 
his part in the comedy called life, he must become an artist. 
He must learn to state one thing in terms of another. He 
must learn the technical means for impersonation, and then 
he must find the deeper, emotional individuality of the 
characters created by another artist, the playwright. The 
fact that repertory theatres are in the habit—for some 
curious reason—of giving good plays instead of crassly 
popular ones, seems to have something do with the matter, 
also. 

At any rate, here we find a company of actors who are 
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physically almost unrecognizable—the men at least—in 
their different parts. Realism and the art of make-up 
work together here. They are also differentiated spirit- 
ually to almost as great an extent. We see in The Cherry 
Orchard, the gigantic Stanislavsky playing a very casual 
and helpless aristocrat with gray hair and an engaging man. 
ner, and a shorter actor named Luzshy playing the man’s 
old, incredibly infirm, and doglike servant. These im- 
personations are not only brilliantly exact and meaningful; 
they contrast quite amazingly with the fact that, a week 
before, we saw these two men playing the same part in 
Tzar Fyodor on different evenings—the part of Prince 
Ivan, the noble, doomed opponent of Boris Godunoff. 
Each of these Princes was essentially Ivan, yet they were 
different and pungent with their own flavors. Extend this 
principle to the whole company and add the nervous genius 
of Katchaloff—the greatest of the troupe—the rich comedy 
of Moskvin, the simplicity and power of Mme. Knipper- 
Tchekhova, and talents running down the line to the agile 
sensitive young clown, Bulgakoff, and you have the Moscow 
Art Theatre—a thing founded in repertory and raised to 
dominance by the genius of Stanislavsky and Dantchenko. 


IT. 


With the presence of the Moscow Art Theatre—much 
acclaimed and commercially successful—the trend of the 
American theatre towards repertory has been hastened. 
The Theatre Guild announces the building of a new theatre 
to be run in conjunction with the older and smaller Garrick, 
both housing a single company. Arthur Hopkins’ plans for 
Ethel Barrymore peter out in a wellbred, inconclusive Eng- 
lish comedy, The Laughing Lady by Sutro, but Robert 
Milton begins to talk more concretely of repertory. Otto 
Kahn announces the erection of a theatre where Morris 
Gest may present Max Reinhardt as the director of four 
productions in English with American actors. The Equity 
Players gather courage from their first season. The Neigh- 
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Dancers appearing in a 
the orchestra pavillion 

with the relief figures 

above their heads. 
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The center secticn of 
the wall of the pavil- 
lion slides away dis- 
closing a miniature 
stage perfect even to 
its plaster dome. 
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borhood Playhouse and perhaps the Provincetown Players 
make ready to reopen their doors. And a certain inveterate 
optimist named Augustus Thomas talks of making an 
American National Theatre out of the vicarious offerings 
of the Producing Managers Association. 


Ill. 


From the Moscow Art Theatre it is an easy and a very 
far step to John Barrymore’s Hamlet. There is no body 
of acting here to compare with the work of the Russians. 
Barrymore himself gives the most brilliant Prince of this 
generation of English speaking actors—sensitive, gracious, 
intellectual, lovely of voice, and poignant with emotion— 
but he is not yet the responsible and self-dominating artist 
who can hold his work to a single steady impression. Upon 
the opening night he played too.carefully, too quietly. On 
another night he was unhappy over something—a tax', his 
food, a cold perhaps—and he slouched through the part. 
When the Russian players sat in the audience at a matinee 
during a week when he was playing nine performances in 
order to better Booth’s record of a hundred, and race off 
on a steamer to Europe, Barrymore played with a hot- 
spirited vigor which recognized and exploited to the fullest 
the mad quality of Hamlet's speech in the first half of the 
drama. It was wild and beautiful. But toward the end 
this fervor had grown monotonous and weak, and he played 
the graveyard scene as tamely as ever, and only summoned 
up strength to keep his magnificent murder of the king upon 
the plane it had reached on the first-night. I stress the 
uncertainty of Barrymore’s art only because his perform- 
ance was so fine in different moments and on different occa- 
sions. Finer for one brief moment—and always fine— 
was Rosalind Fuller’s Ophelia, mad, indecently mad, in the 
way Shakespeare intended. 

The Russians sat before this Hamlet visibly perplexed 
and perhaps a little contemptuous. Here there was no 
richness of detail and nothing at all approaching an active 
ensemble. The players supporting Barrymore, excellent 
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men and women by our standards, did little to make their 
parts constantly alive. And in the whole picture there was 
almost no variety or movement. ‘The court must have 
seemed a court in wax works. Posed in lovely groups up 
and down those steps of Robert Edmond Jones which so 
annoyed John Corbin, these actors showed by their move- 
ments no perturbation at the course of events in Elsinor. 

Now I should be the first to grant that our actors are 
very badly trained for their work, but I must maintain that 
here in Hamlet is an ideal of the art of performance—call 
it acting or not, as you will— which is deliberately at 
variance with the practice of the Russians. I must also 
maintain that it may be a very fine thing, and a thing far 
more in the modern mood. This is acting stylized. Like 
expressionism, it is almost the poster. For this kind of 
production the essential thing is a mood created by the color 
of voice and light and costume, an emotional relationship 
expressed in the contrast or harmony of tone and position. 
Taking each individual actor, you could find in the 
“modern” player no such pattern of almost infinite detail 
as in every member of the Russian company. One big out- 
line only, and on the edges of it a fringe of definitive but 
very reticent detail. Our actors, I say, cannot achieve this 
fullyorskillfully because they are untrained—notwenty-five 
years of acting together have given them proficiency and 
rapport. But I say equally that this aim of theirs, as Arthur 
Hopkins haltingly holds them to it, is a legitimate aim and 
more important for the moment as a channel of new effort 
than the aim of the Moscow Art Theatre. The acting of 
the Russians is more than realism, but the art which this 
Hamlet aims at is never less in intent than a poetic expres- 
sionism. 


IV. 
The physical production of Hamlet carries us over into 
another comparison with the Russians. They brought us 


only one set of scenes of any pretentions, those for Tzar 
Fyodor, and they were, like most Muscovite art, built and 
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composed in color. The other settings were almost all of 
them old-fashioned or even shoddy. There was nothing 
here to hint at the Hamlet that Craig made for this theatre. 
The lighting is hardly more than passable. On only one 
point can it claim value. It is at least bright enough and 
well-directed enough for us to see the faces of the actors. 
Our own producers and their artists have gone in too much 
for overhead lighting; the hats of the actresses rejoice in 
the brilliant illumination that used to shine upon the 
underside of the jaw in the days of the refulgent footlights. 
Light from in front—as David Belasco throws it—is 
essential. Jones is putting it into Hopkins’s productions. 
No new theatre should be equipped without some variety of 
light sockets in the balcony. ‘There is no proper place for 
the discussion of the details of lighting technique, so there 
must be a word here for the ingenuity of George Schaff, the 
Hopkins-Jones electrician, and for the Pevear system of 
color-mixing borders which Lee Simonson installed for the 
Theatre Guild for Peer Gynt. 

When we pass from the Russian settings to the setting 
for Hamlet we pass from a curious combination of peep- 
hole realism and old-fashioned false perspective to a new— 
almost a very old—theatrical conception. Jones built a single 
background—half symbolic, half actual—the towering old 
hall shown in his sketches in the last issue of this magazine, 
combined with a simple decorated front curtain and a 
forestage. This was always frankly artificial and theatrical. 
It was never reality, but always a place where players acted 
a play. Much can be arbitrary in such a place, if only it is 
expressive of the poet. 

The thing can be pushed one step further, and it was so 
pushed in The Tidings Brought to Mary, Paul Claudel’s 
mystic but rather dull verse-drama of the middle ages. 
Here Lee Simonson and Theodore Komisarjevsky, the 
Guild’s Russian director, quite abandoned the actual. The 
curtain never separated audience and stage. The decor 
began with the doors which Copeau once used in the 
proscenium walls of the Garrick, and, down steps and up 
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other steps to a platform in the centre of the stage 
dominated by a block, the setting developed as an arrange- 
ment of plastic surfaces backed by a golden sky. The 
breaks in the action, the change of scenes, were indicated 
by nuns who filed out from the side portals, prayed for a 
moment, lit candles, or covered the block with a table cloth. 
In one scene they created a woods by bearing six flowering 
branches of gold, silver, and coral in their hands. Played 
upon by slowly changing lights, the whole thing, actors, 
steps, costumes, and colors, became a pattern dictated by 
the play and interpreted by the director and the artist. And 
it was utterly artificial and of the theatre. I cannot say 
that the brilliant work of Simonson was spiritually absolu- 
tely right—any more than the steps of this production and 
of Hamlet were accurately scaled to the playgoer’s eye— 
but in The Tidings Brought to Mary we have our first 
purely presentational (as against representational) per- 
formance. The acting I need hardly add, had nothing of 
this quality, or any unusual quality whatever. 

The whole trend of the stage artist and of the more 
acute director seems to be to escape the picture frame and 
actuality, to get to a frank permanence in the setting. 
Occasionally the designer makes a compromise with the 
ordinary illusive setting, and tries to devise a “trick set” 
of walls, arches, or what-not that can be used throughout 
all the scenes of the play by some rearrangements or ad- 
ditions. If this is hidden skilfully enough, as in Simon- 
son’s R. U. R., it doesn’t matter. If, as in the farce Banco, 
mounted by Livingston Platt, it makes every room the same 
color and almost the same shape—inappropriate always to 
the mood or action of one or more scenes—then it is dis- 
tinctly bad. I do not find much more than ingenuity in it 
even when it is used with such boldness and such sense of 
design as Norman-Bel Geddes displayed in Will Shakes- 
peare. Only light—very little of it—can make the various 
rooms appropriate in height and color; and then there may 
be too little light for the actors, and, if the disguise 1s com- 
plete, why all the bother—unless for economy? It was 
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perhaps unfair to judge Geddes’ work from the production, 
since the lighting was taken out of his hands by the pro- 
ducer, Winthrop Ames. 

Somewhere between permanence and _illusion—and 
rather near to expressionism—lies the production of Peer 
Gynt made by Komisarjevsky as director and Simonson 
as decorator. I cannot see that the quality of the settings 
invaded much of the acting; there was some good tempo, 
but the playing was mainly ordinary, and often violently 
realistic. Joseph Schildkraut, playing the gigantic part 
of Peer at the age of twenty-six, achieved physical illusion 
but not half the emotional conviction that the character 
demands. In the setting, however, there were consistent 
and expressive styles carried through the various sections 
of the play. In the foreground stood conventionalized 
rocks throughout the Norwegian scenes, even in the Troll 
King’s palace, while between them more realistic objects, 
such as fences. and houses, identified the spots. Africa and 
the desert were made from orange curtains, hot as the 
sands, and backgrounds projected by means of light. A 
triumph, all told, for Simonson, and a revival that really 
reanimated a great and curious play through the youth of 
Schildkraut and the color and vividness of setting and 
costumes. 

There remains only one unusual feat in staging exhibited 
in the past quarter. This is a feat in pure mechanics, and 
it wrecked whatever of play there was in Johannes Kreisler 
This German production devised by Sven Gade and rather 
too ecstatically described, I think, in the July issue of this 
magazine, was imported by the Selwyns, scenery, rolling 
stages, lights, and all. The American actors—even Ben- 
Ami, fine as he was at times—were most effectively lost in 
the scurry of dodging about from one little stage to an- 
other, as they rolled out on the big stage and were illumi- 
nated. The forty-two episodes in the life of the composer 
Kreisler became merely a movie awkwardly mounted in a 
place were it should never have been seen. Machinery 
instead of dramatic art; tricks with lights instead of acting. 
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The actor and a naked stage; Ben-Ami, a carpet and candle 
—they are enough. 


ve 


It has been a year of Continental plays, and most strik- 
ingly a year of Shakespeare. Beside Hamlet and Clemence 
Dane’s negligible interpretation of Will Shakespeare in 
verse, often well written and in two scenes rather exciting, 
New York has seen a battle between two Juliets, the 
Belasco-Warfield Merchant of Venice, and Julia Arthur 
posing briefly and unimportantly in vaudeville as the Prince 
in the closet scene. 

Of the two productions of Romeo and Juliet, the favorite 
—in which Ethel Barrymore joined with Arthur Hopkins 
and Robert Edmond Jones—came in a bad second. Miss 
Barrymore was quite too enormously portentous. Hopkins 
seemed oblivious to the fact that this was Italy, and young 
people were in love. Only Basil Sydney—a finely phrased 
Mercutio—achieved success, and his tempo was often slow. 
Jones’s permanent setting of Italianate arches and curtains, 
was lovely enough but it seemed too close to the forestage 
and too straight in line, while the stage hands, unwatched, 
took their time with the very simple changes of scene which 
should have been almost instantaneous. 

The other Romeo and Juliet—Jane Cowl’s—was 
negligible as a production, since Rollo Peters brought no one 
style to it, and created rather a hodgepodge of “‘little 
theatre’ patterns relieved by flashes of beauty. On the 
other hand, this production had the youth and the love in it 
which Hopkins’ lacked. Peters himself made an uncom- 
monly good Romeo, and, though I could detect no new dis- 
tinction in Miss Cowl, she gave a performance full of 
personal loveliness and grace. Against the speed which 
the director, Frank Reicher, gave to the acting, must be 
debited a most ordinary supporting cast and fifteen goodly 
intermissions to break the spell of Shakespeare’s swift 
story. 
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The Merchant of Venice of David Belasco turned out to 
be The Merchant of Venice of the nineteenth century. The 
play was chopped up and rearranged to permit bulky scenery 
being used without more than the conventional four inter- 
missions. The pattern Shakespeare wove out of the 
romance of Belmont and the drama of Venice was shatter- 
ed. Most of the scenes with Portia were placed in one solid 
act; most of the scenes with Shylock in another. To com- 
pensate, the scenic artist, Ernest Gros, had only one fine 
set, the court, where, incidentally, A. E. Anson contributed, 
as the Duke, the one unquestionably fine impersonation of 
the production. Warfield’s Shylock proved a sympathetic 
picture of a Jew who tries to buy peace with a ‘‘merry 
bond,” and who runs amuck when his daughter is stolen 
from him. But the design is injured by lines injudiciously 
transposed, and the emotion of Warfield is only great in 
the pathos of the Jew’s appeal against persecution. 


VI. 


For English-speaking drama, the quarter does not offer 
much. England sends two mildly entertaining plays: 
Monkton Hoffe’s The Lady Cristilinda, a sentimental but 
rather pleasant piece, excellently cast and produced by 
Robert Milton, and exceedingly well acted by Fay Bainter; 
and Secrets, a trivial but not unentertaining piece by 
Rudolph Besier and May Edgington, which jumps about the 
past fifty years and lets Margaret Lawrence do the best act- 
ing of her career. 

Rain falls somewhere between England and America. Its 
sound part is a short story by Somerset Maugham about 
the religious and sexual aberrations of a crusty clergyman 
of the South Seas in conflict with a cheerful young prostitute. 
The dialog by John Colton and Clemence Randolph is far 
below the serious quality of the plot. The acting of Jeanne 
Eagels as the prostitute has been much over-praised, but 
at least it was not type-acting. 

The American output is varied but not really notable. 
Why Not, by Jesse Lynch Williams, is a mildly Shavian 
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discussion and dramatization of some of the many absurd- 
ities of American divorce, nicely acted by the Equity Play- 
ers. Mary the Third, by Rachel Crothers, is another 
thesis-piece, glorifying, it is pleasant to relate, the younger 
generation, and spirited in its picture of youthful idealism 
against the horrors of that somber old institution, marriage. 

The Egotist, possibly too smart a comedy, by Ben Hecht, 
but still an evidence that here is a man who might write 
intellectual high comedy, was too badly acted by Leo Dit- 
richstein’s company to disguise its disjoined nature. 

Americanism of the most pronounced sort—the New 
England or small-town variety—comes out in three dramas, 
Hospitality, by Leon Cunningham, well enough acted by the 
Equity Players, 4 Square Peg, by Lewis Beach, who wrote 
The Clod, a tragedy distinguished by two moments and the 
fine way William B. Mack played them, and /cebound, a 
serious and vigorous drama by Owen Davis, which Sam H. 
Harris and Sam Forrest cast and acted admirably. Of 
these Hospitality is well-observed, but muddled in construc- 
tion; 4 Square Peg is one of those tragedies about weak 
people which are either drab and uninteresting, or over- 
done or, as in this case, a little of both. Jcebound alone— 
though it has much hokum in it—is soundly built and thor- 
oughly entertaining. It has also vitality and health—and 
this in the face of the usual New England atmosphere of 
money-grubbing, narrow-mindedness, and dry-rot. 

And, via the play, we come back once more to the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre and to two, at least, of its productions. 
Tchekhoft’s The Three Sisters is much more interesting on 
the stage than on the printed page, but it is in The Cherry 
Orchard that his strangely spiritual picture of everyday 
people going through undramatic, everyday happenings 
takes on its most vivid and touching existence. Gorky’s The 
Lower Depths, too, warms into a sort of theatrical life 
under the hearty, human, and often humorous performance 
of those incomparable actors from Moscow. What would 
such playing, I wonder, do for the American playwright? 
He, also, waits for repertory. 
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Photo by Francis Brugutére. 


Four scenes from Theatre Guild productions. Above, Paul 
Claudel’s The Tidings Brought to Mary; one of the episodes in 
the interior of the peasant cottage. For this, as for all the scenes of 
the play, Theodore Komisarjevsky and Lee Simonson used the same 
arrangement of steps with a block in the center, under two Gothic 
arches placed behind the proscenium opening. At right and left 
just outside the picture are portals in the walls of the theatre 
through which nuns entered to indicate a change of scene by some 
slight alteration such as the cloth over the block. 








Photo by Francis Brugutere. 


The woodland scene from The Tidings Brought 
to Mary. Here the nuns enter from below at 
the back, and stand holding flowering branches 
of gold, silver, and coral in their hands. 
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THE DANCE-RITUALS OF THE 
PUEBLO INDIANS* 


BY ALICE CORBIN HENDERSON 


UPPOSE a bill were to be introduced into Congress, 
the effect of which would be to close the doors of all 
Grand Opera houses, and to wipe this composite art 

out of existence—imagine the hue and cry that would go 
up! Yet the proposed Bursum Indian Land Bill, destroying 
the economic and cultural life of the Pueblo Indians would 
have accomplished an equal wrong. And, I say equal, with- 
out any fear of comparison, for all art is equal, and the 
primitive dance-ritual of the Pueblo Indians is a perfect, 
and a perfected, art-form, the result of centuries of tradi- 
tion, an expression of an aesthetic philosophy of life which 
flows into outward symbols and gestures as fertile and 
powerful as life itself. 

Art as an escape from life is unknown to the Pueblo 
Indians. For them art is life, an intensified form of it; 
and the purpose of all their art is to enhance life, to make 
life more intense and beautiful—in short, to create life. 
If the Indian believes that he has power even over Nature 
in spirit, Nature flows back into him, and a communion is 
established which the modern man has usually unhappily 


* This beautiful primitive art is doomed to extinction unless American 
artists and citizens unite to protect the Pueblo Indians against unjust 
legislation which would deprive them of their ancient land and water- 
rights and of their centuries-old system of tribal self-government, upon the 
maintenance of which their art and culture depend. Friends of the Pueblos 
are supporting the Jones-Leatherwood bill in Congress, which provides 
means for settling the disputed Pueblo land claims without injustice to the 
Indians, and which includes appropriations for irrigation projects which 
will safe-guard the future of the Pueblos. At present the Pueblos of Tesuque 
and San Ildefonso are on the verge of starvation, and only prompt action 
on the part of private citizens and organizations, supplementing the scant 
and inadequate government rations, has relieved, temporarily, the imme- 
diate distress of these Pueblos. The conditions of these two Pueblos is 
typical of that of all the northern Pueblos, only slightly less unfortunate; 
and unless constructive measures are quickly instituted for their relief, the 
situation will become even more acute. 
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lost. Hence too the significance for the Indian of all the 
facts of daily life, which he regards as ceremonial in rela- 
tion to life as a whole. Intimately connected-with the soil, 
every article of Pueblo use, as well as the most minute detail 
of the dance costume, has woven into its texture this sym- 
bolic interpretation of man’s relation to the earth, and to 
the fructifying principles of sun, wind and water. This 
then, is the cultural background and foundation of Pueblo 
art, and if this is destroyed, Pueblo art will perish. 

For seven years I have lived near the Pueblos in the Rio 
Grande valley, and have gone in and out of their houses on 
Fiesta days and other days—days when the plazas were 
filled with American and Mexican visitors, and days when 
there were no other visitors present. In this time I have 
seen a repertory of Pueblo dances unsurpassed by anything 
in our modern world of dramatic art. In fact, the spirit 
of these dances is so pure, so genuine,—they spring so in- 
evitably from a primal source—that a comparison with our 
more artificial art is almost impossible. Yet one may say, 
for the sake of the uninitiated, that the Eagle Dance, per- 
formed by the San Ildefonso or the Tesuque Pueblo, has 
all the delicacy and finesse of Pavlova’s “Death of the 
Swan”’; and that any of the Pueblo dances however different 
in spirit, compare favorably with the massed effects of the 
Russian Ballet. If the new-comer expects to find in these 
Pueblo dances something ‘“‘savage’’ and unformed and 
chaotic, he will soon recognize his mistake. They are as 
highly formalized as the Japanese Noh. 

I remember particularly a Navaho Dance (so-called) 
which I saw after midnight Mass on Christmas Eve in the 
old church at San Felipe. This, with its two lines of bronzed 
bodies, rhythmically dancing and chanting, the war-priest 
in white buckskin with his finely chiselled Dante-like profile, 
the leader on the opposite side who incited the dancers in a 
voice of piercing tragic intensity—this was for me a more 
thrilling experience than any I have ever had from our 
modern theatre. All the dancers were united in a flame of 
massed movement and gesture which caught the beholder in 
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The green corn dance at the Santa Domingo pueblo. Drawing by 
William P. Henderson. 


a similar flame of passionate life. Against the candle-lit 
white-washed walls of the old church, the bronze figures 
passed, each heroic in stature, as if the living embodiment 
of some more powerful Dancer—the Pueblo counterpart 
of Shiva. The mood of these dances is indeed heroic— 
they are performed in eternity. 
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So too the Corn Dance, (given from ploughing to harvest 
time in all the pueblos) is a beautifully archaic, convention- 
alized symbol of fertility. Through every detail of the 
costume, through the dance itself, through the reiterant 
primal music of the tombé and the powerful increasing 
volume of male voices, the blended effect of this dance is 
an organic paean in praise of life—a rain-prayer, true 
enough, but something more powerful than prayer because 
it brings to pass through expression that which it desires 
to accomplish. It is a ceremony like that of the eucharist; 
the seed of the corn becomes flesh. Because of this very 
intensity of purpose and meaning these Pueblo dances have 
a powerful influence on the beholder; they create in him a 
new vitality, a metabolistic change, as it were, in his being. 
Stand for a moment between the dancers from the two kivas 
in Santo Domingo when they come together at the close of 
day, between the two choruses of fifty or sixty men, and 
you feel as if you were a pebble on the shore of some mighty 
sea, tossed and ground between the waves of crested, 
retreating, advancing, or suddenly retarded sound. 

It is impossible to convey the effect of the Pueblo dances 
and of this primal music and rhythm through description. 
No minute cataloguing of head-dress or kilt, no suggestion 
of the lithe beauty of the male dancers against the more 
static Egyptian quality of the women, will give any idea of 
the composite impression. And however painstaking such 
a description would be, it would only give half the truth. 
It is undoubtedly true that, for us, the pictorial effect of 
the dances is enhanced by the surroundings. The vari- 
colored blankets of visiting Indians standing against the 
adobe houses of the plaza, or silhouetted on the roof-tops 
against the turquoise sky, furnish a background which is an 
integral part of the dance—for the European eye. But it 
must be remembered that this is not a considered part of 
the drama for the dancers themselves, who are both actors 
and audience, and have no thought of background, or, to 
put it more justly, who perform their dances for no audience 
save that in the sky. If this fact were sufficiently realized, 
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Women on the house-tops at the Santa Domingo pueblo dance. A 
drawing by William P. Henderson. 
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it would give a new departure for dramatic criticism, which 
usually starts with the premise of an audience and the 
actors’ effect upon this audience as the primary basis of 
drama. From the Pueblo rituals, as well as from the 
dramatic instinct in children, we learn that dramatic art is 
not primarily dependent upon an audience; and that the art 
loses in volume just in proportion as it ceases to have this. 
quality of wholeness within itself, substituting for it the 
three separated planes of audience, actors, background. The 
dances of the Pueblos are often performed with no on- 
lookers, except for the old people and children, whose 
presence, as an audience, is accidental; the ceremony is for 
the participants; and in the comedy dances, or in the comic 
interludes of the more serious dances, the fun too is furnish- 
ed by the dancers for the sake of the dancers, and usually 
the nature of this fun-making also is of symbolic intent. 

The Pueblo dance-rituals as they exist today furnish a 
living survival of forms similar to the primitive goat-dances 
and nature-festivals from which Greek drama was derived. 
In them is the still living nucleus of the archaic Greek 
mysteries. As a background for the study of the sources of 
drama they are worth a whole library of text-books; and 
in themselves they constitute a living organism, a beautiful 
and vital art, persisting in the face of discouragement and 
under the constant threat of suppression. 

One reason for this persistence is of course the fact that 
the dances are ritualistic and religious. They are the heart 
and core of Pueblo life; they represent the incarnation of 
the Pueblo soul. When the Pueblo Indian fights for his 
dances, he is fighting for his soul. We who stand on the 
outskirts and feel ourselves revivified by this primal Pueblo 
faith may touch only the borders of the inmost spirit of 
these dances; and if I stress the aesthetic rather than the 
religious aspect of these dances it is because that term has 
come to supplant the other, for us. But in the childhood 
of the world, in which these dances live, there is no distinc- 
tion between art and religion; and for the artist, too, it may 
be said that the distinction does not exist. ‘I myself,” said 
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Rodin, “‘have never been able to perceive the difference be- 
tween art and religion.” If, from these Pueblo dances, we 
could regain something of this older unity, this essential 
faith, would it not add greatly to our art, which seems to 
suffer from this lack of any spiritual source or background? 

The problem of preserving these dances and the Pueblo 
culture of which they are the supreme expression is one that 
should appeal to every art-lover in the country. We have 
not so much art that we can afford to lose this priceless 
heritage with its very definite contribution to our national 
consciousness. It is not at all impossible that we may come 
to realize that the cause of the child-like, peaceful and civil- 
ized Pueblo Indians is the cause of every American artist, 
the cause of art itself, as against the materialistic tendency 
of the age and its lack of vision. Certainly it is true that 
the artists and writers who rose in spontaneous protest 
against the threatened extinction of the Pueblos, found 
themselves suddenly united in a common purpose—of even 
more than humanitarian meaning. Vachel Lindsay, who 
visited Sante Fe and the Pueblos several years ago, intuitive- 
ly proclaimed Santa Fe as the “‘spiritual center of the United 
States.” We took his natural flamboyance with a grain of 
salt, but his vision may have been more prophetic than we 
thought. If we help the Pueblo artist to keep his soul, we 
may find our own. That, after the long sad history of our 
treatment of the Indians, would be a beautifully ironical 
reversal—but it is not at all impossible. The conquered is 
often the conqueror. 
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STEELE MACKAYE’S SPECTATORIUM 
BY PERCY MACKAYE 


[For the past fifteen years the experiments of the greater and 
more radical European directors and artists have led away from 
the peepshow stage of the twentieth century, and towards a play- 
house of new relationships. Reinhardt’s gigantic circus produc- 
tions of the Greek tragedies led him finally to the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus, pictured in this magazine in April, 1920, with its huge 
auditorium and its orchestra, or acting space, in the midst of 
the spectators. Copeau evolved the naked stage, united archi- 
tecturally with the auditorium, pictured in October, 1921. Rein- 
hardt has experimented this season with productions upon the 
formal and artificial stage of the Redoutensaal in Vienna, a 
drawing of which appeared in the October, 1922, issue. Here in 
America we talk today of Norman-Bel Geddes’ scheme for rep- 
resenting Dante’s The Divine Comedy (see October, 1921) in 
Madison Square Garden, his remarkable plans for a proscenium- 
less theatre (see October, 1922), and Herman Rosse’s designs (see 
April, 1921) for various playhouses and productions which escape 
entirely from the old type of theatre. Because so tew of us 
realize that thirty years ago an American director and playwright, 
Steele MacKaye, projected a kind of playhouse anticipating in 
many respects the schemes of present-day reformers, the editors 
have asked his son, Percy MacKave, to write of his father’s 
Spectatorium. Claude Bragdon has kindly redrawn the accom- 
panying plans.—Epitors Nore.] 


“ OUR father—his indomitable tenacity to the 
vision of the theatre’s art, even at the cost of 
death, represents the finest influence in the Amer- 

ican theatre,’ Mr. Gordon Craig has written me in a per- 

sonal letter. 

In another letter Mr. David Belasco writes: “If Steele 
MacKaye, your father, could return to us, the world would 
shower at his feet belated tributes for his magnificent crea- 
tive contributions to our theatre.” 

And Mr. Augustus Thomas has said in a recent inter- 
view: “When I first came up to New York, who were the 
American dramatists ?—Steele MacKaye and a few others.” 
And elsewhere Mr. Thomas has written: ‘Steele MacKaye 
was in his chosen field that rare figure, a captain.”’ 
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A pictorial reconstruction by Robert Edmond 
Jones of the MacKaye Spectatorium. A side 
view of the stage and proscenium. The stage 
is flooded with water. The sketch shows a 
full-size replica of Columbus’ flagship, the 
Santa Maria, in a scene from Steele MacKaye's 
“spectatorio,” The World Finder. 
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In these comments of three men, long intimate with our 
theatre from varied viewpoints, the perspective of half a 
century presents my father as the outstanding figure among 
native dramatists of his time. Until the recent extra- 
ordinary run of Lightnin’, his play Hazel Kirke held for 
forty years the record for the longest continuous New York 
run of any play in English. 

But Steele MacKaye was far more than a successful 
American dramatist. From 1872 to 1894 he was a dominat- 
ing and scintillant influence for social idealism and technical 
fine art in the theatre, as dramatist, director, producer, in- 
ventor, teacher and organizer. He was indeed one of the 
very few men, of any era, who exemplified in himself the 
all-round gifts and training demanded by the much-discussed 
but seldom-attained ideal of ‘the artist of the theatre.”’ 

For fifteen years his unfinished biography has been await- 
ing my time and opportunity to complete it. To “The 
Drama” of Nov., 1911, and Feb., 1912, I contributed a 
sketch which is the only general survey of his work yet 
published; and to that I must refer the reader for intima- 
tions of those many-sided labors which led to the culminat- 
ing synthetic invention of his life, the Spectatorium,—de- 
signed, demonstrated by model, and nearly completed for 
the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893. 

That spacious conception, involving a new form of art 
which is only beginning to attain its fruitions today, is the 
subject of this brief article; and here for the first time are 
published designs for some of the technical, patented in- 
ventions, basic to the total plan. 

Of the plan itself Anton Seidl said, in 1892: “In the art 
of poetic spectacle this project as far exceeds Baireuth as 
Baireuth exceeded the drama of Wagner’s predecessors.” 
And during the production of Caliban in 1916, when I 
showed some of these designs to Joseph Urban, “Why!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘in Germany we have not yet developed any- 
thing so comprehensive in theatrical invention.” 

In the Spectatorium, indeed, was forecast a creative 
future for the theatre. In its demonstrated functions, for 
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the first time in the theatre, electricity was used both for 
scenic lighting and for stage motor power; the Chorus, in 
function transformed from oratorio to drama, became 
integral with the audience in a new aspect of its ancient 
Greek usage; and Jules Guerin, who himself worked on 
the model as my father’s assistant, is my authority for stat- 
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ing that the Spectatorium model made use for the first time 
of a ‘“‘cyc’’ (made of linoleum) as backdrop for new in- 
ventions in lighting—a first precedent for the modern 
lighting-dome. ‘The sliding stage of the modern German 
theatre was also used probably for the first time. 

In our day, Max Reinhardt has developed in Germany 
his ‘“Theatre of the Five Thousand”; but here in America, 
in 1893, a Theatre of the Ten Thousand was already or- 
ganized, bonded for $800,000, equipped with artist experts. 
and risen in actual architecture of the almost completed 
Spectatorium. 

In the Spring of 1893, my father wrote: 


“The Spectatorium is located on the Lake Shore, at the 
north entrance of the Columbian Exposition grounds, in 
Jackson Park. It is the largest structure ever erected for 
the alliance of the arts in the domain of drama and music. 
Its frontage is 500 feet, depth nearly 400 feet, altitude at 
the dome 270 feet. 
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“Together with its studios and power house, it occupies 
an area of 600 feet square. In architecture it is a com- 
bination of the Spanish Renaissance and Romanesque. 
Its audience chamber will accomodate about 10,000 peo- 
ple; its scenic department, in area over 100,000 square 
feet, is equipped with twenty-five automatic ,telescoped 
stages, requiring over six miles of railroad track to move 
upon, over a ground plane of water; colossal mechanism 
for creating waves and water currents; cyclone machinery; 
rain and fog apparatus; a sky, 400 by 120 feet, presenting 
as in nature the constellations of the southern hemisphere 
where Columbus voyaged. The lighting system, measuring 
17,000,000 cubic feet, is wholly new in design and capable 
of presenting the effects in nature of the rising and setting 
sun and moon, all varying tints of the hours of the day 
and night, the approach and passage of storms, the rain- 
bow and the fall of meteors. The frame of the stage 
picture is 150 by 70 feet, provided with a curtain of light, 
separating the stage from the audience between the acts.” 


It is not practicable to give examples here of the scenario 
and text of the first work completed by my father for 
production in his Spectatorium. But it is pertinent to 
ask: What were the artistic and social aims of this Theatre 
of the Ten Thousand, designed to produce as its first 
offering The World Finder, a Spectatorio by my father 
on the theme of Columbus, for which Dvorak was com- 
posing the interpretive music (afterward partly incor- 
porated in his New World Symphony), Victor Herbert 
the choral music, Leon Espinosa—for seven years director 
at the Theatre Imperial of St. Petersburg—directing the 
school of dance and pantomime, and with which such cit- 
izens as George M. Pullman and Lyman J. Gage, ex- 
secretary of the United States Treasury, were associated 
as business directors? 

The question is best answered by my father, in his own 
words: 


“To create a form of fine art which shall draw the 
multitude sufficiently to insure the financial ‘success essen- 
tial to sustain its worthy production is an aim which has 
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seemed to me worth the devotion of a life time. By a 
practical experience of over twenty years, I have been 
taught that the tendency of our modern public taste is 
toward realism rather than idealism. This for two ex- 
cellent reasons: First, the character of the occupations 
which absorb the majority of our people renders them 
more prone to appreciate the common facts of practical 
life than the uncommon illuminations which sublimate that 
life in the eyes of genius. Second, that total lack of thor- 
oughness in artistic training, consequent upon this, which 
characterizes most of our professional performers makes 
it far more difficult for a manager artistically to realize 
the ideals of the poet and the philosopher, than success- 
fully to present the sensational realism of the stage car- 
penter, the costumer and the scene painter. In consequence, 
there has been of late years a much greater development 
of the sensational than of the spiritual side of the theatric 
art. Since, then, the realistic is that element in art most 
thoroughly comprehensible to the common people, I have 
labored, first, to increase and improve the element of real- 
ism in stage art, and then so to combine that with the spir- 
itual and poetic as to make the fascinating force of realism 
a means of popularizing idealism. 

“After many years of anxious endeavor, I finally 
developed and combined a number of mechanical systems, 
which in their ensemble constitute an entirely new form 
of theatric construction, and to this intended tabernacle of 
the fine arts I gave the name of Spectatorium. I also 
devised a new order of theatric art, the aim of which was 
to unite the mystic with the realistic for the moving pres- 
entation of the themes of human history, in such wise as 
to illumine the philosophy of historic fact, and to awaken 
even the most ordinary minds to the ideal value of the 
real and the real value of the ideal. To this new art of 
the theatre, involving a structural harmony of pantomime, 
music and spectacle, I gave the name of Spectatorio. 

‘The ends I aimed at were so audacious that I did not 
dare, for several years, to divulge the nature of my work 
even to intimate friends, believing that the confession of 
my secret would secure me not sympathetic interest, but 
rebukes for wasting my energies in impractical dreams. 
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As I look back now upon those days of terrible suspense, 
when the many turned from my enterprise with a smile 
or sneer of derision, I realize the splendid public spirit 
which inspired a small group of Chicago capitalists to 
undertake my project for their city. It is an appalling 
task I have undertaken, and I feel that I would be willing 
to sacrifice a dozen lives, if I had them, to realize the 
hopes which these generous men have entertained for the 
Spectatorium. 

“The aim of its vast mechanism is to create the means 
for a harmonious blending of nature and art hitherto un- 
achieved, to illustrate the noblest dramatic conflicts of. 
history. Its conception indeed is on such a scale that as 
a permanent institution it can never, its supporters believe, 
be degraded to the presentation of the petty or the vulgar. 
Therefore its management hope to commence a series of 
productions, to follow one another in the years to come, 
which shall by progression reach the loftiest heights of 
artistic achievement and make Chicago as famous as an 
art centre as it is fast becoming the focus of business ability. 

‘‘To this end, a free but strictly professional school of 
acting, music, dancing, and scenic fine art has been started 
with the hope that, as the means of the management may 
increase, it shall be equipped with every facility which 
invention and the ablest leaders may insure for the culture 
of the theatre’s art in America.” 


This hope, however, was never realized. The Spec- 
tatorium depended for financial success upon the huge 
crowds attendant upon the World’s Fair. But the terrible 
panic in, the Spring of ’93 paralyzed all business for two 
or three months. The Great Fair opened in May. The 
bonds for $300,000, still remaining unsold, could not be 
turned into money in time to complete the structure and 
preparations. The almost completed Spectatorium was 
razed to the ground. 

One September day, toward sunset, while its gaunt frame 
still stood, looming Dantesque beyond the fairy porticoes 
of the White City, my father, stricken in health, led my 
brothers and me through cluttered debris to an iron stair- 
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way that climbed steeply upward to nowhere. Following 
his steps, silent, we ascended to a dizzy height overlooking 
the spacious plazas, fountains, and domes of the Fair. 
Faintly the murmur of joyous humanity floated up to us 
where we stood on that edge of air. My father seemed 
neither to see nor to hear. His eyes stared far off straight 
before him, dreamily, and his set jaw quivered. ‘Then for 
the first time he spoke aloud: 

“Boys, this is where it was to have been.” He spoke 
very simply. We looked in each other’s eyes. Then we 
descended, still silent—‘“Was to have been: the words 
still burn. But as I descended, I said within myself: ‘This 
also is where it shall be—here in America; not his great 
experiment again, but the ideal which gave it being, and 
for which he has given his life—a fine art for the people.” 
And still, on that dizzy height, I can see him standing— 
his strong, pale face gazing outward dreamily, beyond the 
stupendous ruin. There in his silence I had seen The 
World Finder.” 

He lived six months longer—six months of rising daily 
to strenuous labor from what had been his death-bed but 
for one indefatigable purpose; to vindicate his vision and 
his inventions to the city of Chicago. 

And as by miracle this was granted him. The money 
was forthcoming to construct a partial replica (with 60 
by 20 feet stage-opening), called the Scenitorium. It was 
a modest structure, but it served to exemplify, to some 
suggestive degree, the inventions and projected art of his 
Spectatorium in miniature. With music composed by Mr. 
Frederick Archer to choral songs, written by myself, ren- 
dered by unseen singers, this unique production was re- 
vealed to ‘“‘a large and distinguished audience” in Chicago, 
February 5th, 1894. Its inventor (wrote the critic of the 
Chicago Times, February 6th)—‘“assisted to a chair on 
the stage, was greeted by long, enthusiastic applause. . . 
The triumph of Steele MacKaye as an inventor of extra- 
ordinary genius is assured.” 


Three weeks later (he had died February 25th), the 
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funeral of Steele MacKaye was held on that same stage, 
to choral voices of The World Finder—a simple ritual of 
the theatre to one whose religion was the theatre’s art. 


STEELE MACKAYE’S STAGE INVENTIONS 





Invention Theatre Year 
Double stage ........ Madison Square, New York...... 1879 
Ventilation devices ... “ 7 “i 7 Mtns 1880 
Indirect lighting devices “ ” a a 1880 
Overstage orchestra . , » eee 1880 
Fireproof devices for scenery ..Lyceum, New York...... 1883 
Air-cooling and purifying devices “ > wie Press 1884 « 
Playbills and tickets .......... - ™ Seeks 1884 
Elevator stage for orchestra . ™ . eee oe 1884 
Folding chair ....Lyceum and Union Square, New York.. 1884 
Luxauleator (curtain and light)....Spectatorium, Chicago 1893 
Nebulator (cloud creator) ........ - 1893 
Proscenium adjuster ............. ? Ps 1893 
ES ee ere - ss 1893 
ES eT err eee " 7 1893 
OE bos access eedewnes Vs “i 1893 
FORO CECT TTC OT Te . ” 1893 
13 devices for illuminating and color- 
ing the stage and scenery by light 
(colorator, illumiscope, rotary 
drums, etc., for sun, moon, sunset, 
rainbow effects, etc. ............ ° os 1893 
40 apparatus for producing increased 
realism in stage effects (mechanism 
for current-makers, movable stages, 
DL; (ceed bhrte teu cdaace as , , 1893 
Spectatorium (stage and auditorium ) 
for new musico-dramatic art) .... 2 1893 
RE. Fic1ghhundseadyadaes . 1894 
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BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


SceNnE: The rear of MiLes Barstow’s small, simple frame house 
in a thrifty New Hampshire village. The outer wall of the house 
forms also the rear wall of the stage. Attached to the house, and 
occupying the rear half of the stage, is a porch, roofed but without 
walls, furnished with table, chairs, Gloucester hammock, and so on, 
as though habitually used as an out-door sitting-room. One gets 
the impression of neatness and moderate comfort. The porch is 
reached by steps from the surrounding yard and garden, which, 
occupy the front half of the stage. A path at the side leads to the 
invisible front approach to the house. 

It is half past nine on Sunday morning in mid-June. 


LurRA JERROD enters by the side path, looks about, mounts the 
porch steps, knocks. She is a fair-haired woman in the early, 
thirties, quick and supple and with much of the air of girlhood. She 
is simply dressed, wears no hat, an unself-conscious type. 

Rose Barstow’s childish voice comes from within the house. 
Mother! Mo-ther! Somebody’s at the do-or! . ... Mo-ther! 

A pause. Then a child of about nine, in stiff white dress with 
colored ribbons, opens the door. Oh!—it’s Mrs. Jerrod! Won't 
you come in? 

Lura: I'll stay out here, thank you, Rose. I want to see your 
mother, if she’s at home. 

RosE (removing a Sunday newspaper from a rocking chair) : 
Why, I think she’s at home. Here’s a seat for you. I don’t see 
where she can be. (Opens door and calls again.) Mo-ther! 

Lura: You’re prompter than most little girls in getting ready for 
church. 

Rose: Oh, I go to Sunday-school. That begins at ten, you 
know. I’m afraid I’m a little late; so—if you don’t mind waiting—. 
Mother’s sure to be here soon. 

Lura (who has not seated herself): Just a minute, Rose. 
(Lowers her voice.) Won't you tell me how Uncle Gideon is 
before you go? 

Rose (stops short, evidently disturbed): Why, he’s—why, he’s—. 
(She stands on the edge of the porch and looks away from the house, 
beyond the garden, left. Her voice breaks.) 

Lura: Never mind, Rose dear. I know what a comfort you 
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are to him. (Puts her hand on the child’s shoulder and regulates 
her voice, obviously so as not to be overheard, yet cautiously, so that 
this may not seem too marked to the child herself.) Have you seen 
him this morning? 

Rose (in a sobbing whisper): ‘They won’t let me go out there. 

Lura (maintaining her cautious tone): ‘They won't let you go? 
. . « When did you see him last? 

Rose: A week ago. . . . Oh, I can see him almost any time, of 
course. 

Lura: What do you mean? 

Rose (looking steadily off-stage): Why, you know where he 
lives, don’t you? See that little shack between the apple-trees? 
Look hard and you can see him, too. Through the window. Well, 
anyway, you can see the chair he always sits in. And the back of 
his head. 

Lura (follows the direction of the child’s eyes and they stand 
together looking, both eagerly interested): Yes. I see. 

Rose (in a sudden shrill whisper): Look! That's where she’s 
been! Mother, I mean. Out with Uncle Gideon. Now she’s 
turning to come back. Do you see? 

Lura: She has to go out to see that he’s comfortable, I suppose. 

Rose (shrugs her shoulders in imitation of an adult mannerism) : 
I don’t know why she goes. She won’t let me go, and she won't 
tell me why. But she goes herself. She keeps going and going. 

(They check this conversation as JENNIE approaches and begin 
to move about on the porch, a little unnaturally.) 

Lura: How well your mother’s garden is doing. 

JENNIE Barstow enters through the lilac-bushes, left, front. A 
handsome, black-haired, complacent young woman of thirty. She 
pauses an instant, as though thoroughly seizing the meaning of the 
two others’ embarrassed attitudes, then moves quickly up the steps. 

JENNIE (in a level voice without emphasis): Good-morning, 
Lura. I was wondering whose voice I heard. You're quite a 
stranger. Be seated, won’t you. Rose, you'll be late for Sunday- 
school. 

(RosE goes inside. LuRa sits down but is unsmiling and has no 
reply for the glib formalities of her hostess.) 

Perhaps you’d rather come inside, Lura. But it seemed to me 
rather close in the house this morning. 

Lura (hastily): Oh no, it’s better here. 

(RosE comes out quickly, with her hat on and an oblong some- 
thing in her hand.) 

Rose: Good-bye, mother. Good-bye, Mrs. Jerrod. 

JENNIE: Rose, have you packed your bag? 

Rose (evasively, in a low voice): I don’t want any bag. 

Jennie: Of course you do. Aunt Caroline expects you to be 
all ready to go with her the minute church is over. 
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Rose (faintly): But I’m coming home tomorrow. 

Jennie: Oh no, you’re not. You'll need enough clean dresses 
to last you some time. But run along. I'll bring the bag when I 
come. 

RosE (much embarrassed): 1 haven’t—said—good-bye—to any- 
body. 

JENNIE (firmly): I don’t want you to delay a minute longer, 
Rose. What have you in your hand? 

Rose (almost in tears): My picture—to leave with Uncle 
Gideon. 

Lura (to Rose, who is standing very near her): May I see it, 
dear? ... Why, what a startling picture! That is—I didn’t 
realize you are so like your mother! 

Rose: That’s what Uncle Gideon says! He remembers— 

JENNIE (rising, hastily straightening the child’s hat and getting 
her down the porch steps): ‘That’s enough, Rose. Leave the pic- 
ture here. And hurry up. (Reseating herself and laughing faintly, 
with a desperate effort to conceal her annoyance): Have you ever 
seen anything like the way children dawdle? 

(There is an awkward pause.) ’ 

LuraA (abruptly): Jennie ...I came to ask you... We 
hear strange things, or Sam does, down at the post-office. Being 
postmaster, he’d have to be stone deaf not to sense some of the 
things that people talk about. 

JENNIE (indifferently): I imagine so. Regular news factory, 
people say it is down there. 

Lura: They’ve been saying things lately about Gideon. Per- 
haps you know what I mean. It’s upset Sam a good deal to hear 
them. And it’s upset me. That’s why I’ve come here. 

JENNIE: It’s queer that those people that hang around the post- 
office and gossip don’t seem to realize that Gideon has his own folks 
to look after‘him. I don’t know who’s got a right to be more inter- 
ested in Gid Barstow than his own ‘brother. Miles and I have 
looked after Gid,—all he’d let us, anyway,—for ten years. And I 
expect we always shall. 

Lura: Well, I don’t know that Sam could be any more inter- 
ested in Gideon if he was related to him. And I’m sure that I— 

JENNIE: Oh yes, of course it isn’t a new thing, your being in- 
terested in Gideon. 

Lura: That’s true enough. I’ve believed in Gideon all my life. 
I still believe in him. Gid isn’t like the rest of us, Jennie. He 
could have been a big man if he’d had the chance. Gid could do 
anything! 

Jennie: Well, Lura, I ought to know Gid pretty near as well 
as you. After all, you weren’t ever engaged to him. 

Lura (slowly, with a straight look): No, I was never engaged 
to him. And I never threw him over. 
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JENNIE (is silent for a moment with surprise, shock, anger): I 
must say nobody ever took the liberty of saying a thing like that to 
me before. What if we were engaged? Could a man sick in bed 
with an injured back, marry? What could Gideon do but release 
me? And if you mean that 1—well, you know very well that not a 
soul has ever criticized either of us. 

Lura (gently): I know, Jennie, I know. Things have been 
easy for you, always. And I’m sure I don’t want to make them any 
harder. It’s only that a person who knew Gideon when he was 
strong and gay and sort of wonderful can’t help feeling pretty bad 
about him now. What if he does use strong language sometimes ? 

JENNIE: You might not talk in that easy-going way, if you 
really knew the things he says. 

Lura: Who wouldn’t curse, I’d like to know, in Gideon’s 
place? And when it comes to a stranger’s actually starting in to 
persecute Gid, and to boast about it, as they say the new minister’s 
doing. . . . But perhaps that isn’t so. ... It’s what I came to 
ask you. 

JENNIE (with hostility): Ask me? 

Lura: Well, it seemed that the one right human being for me 
to come to about this was you, Jennie Sprague,—you that Gideon 
thought the world of. ‘Thinks the world of, still. 

JENNIE: Lura, you talk like an old maid. I don’t know who'd 
think you’d been married most a dozen years. I suppose Sam Jerrod 
knows the way you go on about Gideon. 

Lura: Don’t get the idea Sam and I don’t understand each 
other. Or that Sam isn’t the best husband in Mullen’s Bridge. But 
Gideon. . . . Why, you know yourself the sort that Gideon is, 
Jennie. That different sort that—takes your breath away... . 

JENNIE (coldly): Gideon’s rather weak, J always thought. 

Lura: Weak? Gideon? . . . Then why aren’t you helping to 
protect him? Against this meddling minister, for one thing, against 
Appleby. 

JENNIE: You don’t go to church much, do you? I shouldn’t be 
surprised if the people that do go knew more about Mr. Appleby 
than those that just hang around the post-office. 

Lura: You mean he isn’t meddling? 

JENNIE: Meddling! What’s a minister for? Isn’t he supposed 
to help the sick and the. . . sinful? 

Lura: Gid Barstow sinful! 

JENNIE: I can’t explain it to you. The minister could. But 
(hesitates) that accident of Gideon’s was an act o’ God. From the 
minute that happened to him he wasn’t meant to have the same kind 
of life as the rest of us. But the trouble with him is he won't see 
that. He’s defiant, Gideon is, he’s blasphemous. You see, you 
don’t really know anything about it, Lura. (Jmpressively confi- 
dential.) It isn’t ordinary swearing, this talk of his. He curses 
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God! He says things most people would be afraid to think. He'll 
say them before a roomfull. He doesn’t care who hears him. Mr. 
Appleby says the young men of this town have simply got to be 
protected. 

Lura (agitated): Then I suppose it’s true,—what they say about 
the minister’s plan— 

JENNIE (with cold impatience): Well, really, Lura, we think 
Mr. Appleby has been quite forbearing. You see, it isn’t only that 
Gid curses God. He curses Mr. Appleby. And all the poor man 
wants is Gideon’s own good. Gid’s part of his job here, he says. 
He’s got to make him see things differently. 

Lura: By making him suffer. 

Jennie: Oh well, Gideon’s intelligent enough. And if he sees 
that public sentiment’s against this blasphemy of his— 

Lura: Public sentiment! A scare cooked up by Appleby! 

Jennie: And that his own folks are right, after all— 

Lura: What can he think of his own folks when they treat him 
as they do? Keeping that child of yours away from him just because 
he’s fond of her! And when nobody knows as well as you do why 
he cares for her the way he does! She’s you all over again, Jennie. 

JENNIE (shakes her head): You don’t know Gideon—now. 

Lura: Well,—that’s true, I suppose. I’ve seen so little of him 
in all these years that I can still think of him as he used to be. 
That’s the way I always do think of him,—the way he looked that 
day of the accident— 

JENNIE (bored): That’s harking back pretty far, Lura. 

Lura: But you know you can’t forget it, any more than I can, 
that you and I were the very last ones to see him,—standing there 
on the scaffolding outside the church window and waving at you in 
that gay laughing way of his.... And you... (with sudden 
passion) Oh, it was just like you, Jennie Sprague, to pay no atten- 
tion to Gideon because he was looking at you and to call out to 
Miles because Miles wasn’t . . . all on account of your being so 
pretty you felt that every man had to see you. . . . Would Miles 
ever have fallen if he hadn’t turned to look at you? Would Gideon 
ever have fallen if he hadn’t tried to save his brother? 

JENNIE (sharply): Lura! What in the world ails you, to be 
trying to bring back feelings that are so long over with? When 
that thing happened, it was the same for me as if Gideon died. It 
had to be. 

Lura (with a short laugh): An easy way out. And still, even 
you couldn’t make it quite the same, could you, Jennie? If Gideon 
had really died, wouldn’t you have waited a little longer than you 
did before you married Miles? 

(JENNIE shows that LuRA has gone too far in saying this. But 
before she can speak a man’s figure appears on the path leading from 
the front of the house. This is HERBERT APPLEBY, the minister, a 
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tall young man of about thirty-five with very light-colored, icily- 
brilliant eyes. There is an exchange of greetings.) 

AppLesy: Oh, Mrs. Barstow,—I stopped in to see your husband 
on my way to the morning service. Is he at home? 

JENNIE (very gracious, her manner showing all the traditional 
deference to the cloth): Yes, indeed, I'll call him. He’s been get- 
ting ready, upstairs. (Goes inside the door where she can be heard 
calling.) Miles! Can you come down? Mr. Appleby is here to 
see you. (A slight pause. Then, in a whisper that she tries not to 
have overheard.) ‘The minister’s here, I say. 

(Meanwhile Lura and Appiesy glance coldly at each other 
and say nothing. JENNIE returns and addresses APPLEBY.) 

Miles will be down in just a moment. And I know you'll both 
excuse me because I have to dress for church. (Looks pointedly at 
Lura, who makes no move to go.) Lura, perhaps you'd like to step 
around to the south porch and see my peonies. 

Lura: I’m going now, Jennie. But—(she seems to be obeying a 
sudden impulse.) Yes, I should like to take a look at your garden 
first. I do love a moss rose bush, and I see you have one. (JENNIE 
nods a cool farewell and goes inside. LURA pauses on the porch 
steps and looks back at the minister.) Mr. Appleby, Gideon Bar- 
stow still has friends to defend him. Don’t—don’t go too far. 

(Without giving him a chance to reply, she goes quickly down 
the steps and into the side garden, out of view of the audience. 
APPLEBY opens the limp black volume with gilt edges that he has 
in his hand, and starts to read init. After a little, MiLes Barstow 
comes slowly out of the house. MIU Es is spare, rough-edged, reddish- 
haired. His unsmiling manner suggests embarrassment, resentment, 
provincial rigidity.) 

AppLesy: Beautiful morning, Mr. Barstow. (They shake 
hands.) I dropped in for just a moment’s talk—How is your 
brother this morning? 

Mires: Why, I haven’t seen him. But Gid doesn’t change 
much, I guess. 

AppLesy: I’m going out for a word with him, presently. 

Mixes (embarrassed): Well, my notion is, Mr. Appleby, that 
we've just got to let Gid alone, more or less, if you don’t mind 
my saying so. He doesn’t seem to care about too much advice. 
I often don’t see Gid, myself, for a week at a time. 

AprLesy (Seems not to listen to Mices. Springs up, looks at his 
watch and begins pacing the porch as he talks.) I must be careful 
not to be late for service... But before I take this final step it’s 
important that I have accurately in mind all the points that you and 
your wife have spoken of ... Let me see.—Your brother formerly 
lived here in the house with you, I think you said. 

Mites (somewhat more animated): Why, yes, we did our 
best to keep him here with us. Jennie was only too glad to 
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look after him. She even urged our having him, in the first place. 

AppLesy: I understand. 

Mixes: But he had his own way about it. Out he went. Moved 
out there into the old woodshed before little Rose was a year old. 

App.esy: No violent quarrel, that is, just— 

Mires: Why, we didn’t quarrel, Mr. Appleby. I don’t under- 
stand Gid always, nor he me, I suppose,—but, Lord, no words 
between us! 

AppLesy: And your wife is a friendly woman. 

Mixes (recollecting): Well, it may have been a little different 
where Jennie was concerned. Jennie herself, she’s as even-tempered 
as the day is long, but Gid used to flare out at her in a queer way 
now and then. Fond of her too, he always was. But I guess a 
sick chap’s nerves— 

AppLeBy (consulting his notebook): She still looks after him, 
I suppose. 

Mites: No. He won’t let her. Cooks, cleans, everything,— 
crippled as he is. And supports himself, too. That’s what cuts me 
Mr. Appleby,—to see my brother cobbling shoes. 

App.Lesy: But that’s a part of his defiance? He has no need to 
practise such a trade? 

Mies: Lord, no! I guess you’d better understand all that, Mr. 
Appleby. I don’t want to be misjudged . . . (Hesitates, shows that 
he doesn’t easily express himself.) 1 don’t mind admitting Gideon 
was a better man than I. My father would have left him the 
carpenter business. But when he saw Gid in bed with a broken 
back, father thought he had to leave it to me instead. Of course 
he kind of left Gid in trust to me, too.. Knew I’d always look 
after him. ‘Took it for granted Gid would live along with his own 
folks, that is, with Jennie and me . 

AppLesy: You were already married then? 

Mives: Well, you see, things happened pretty swiftly. Perhaps 
you didn’t know that for a while, Jennie,—Jennie Sprague she 
was then,—was engaged to my brother. But of course when he 
was so badly injured— 

App_Lesy: Weren’t you both injured ? 

Mixes: We both fell from the scaffolding outside the church. 
We were helping father build it—that very church you preach in. 
Gid tried to save me. But I was only bruised, after all, and he,— 
well, you know about that. But he was the best man, Mr. Appleby. 

Appcesy: It’s a hard thing for a strong young man to be stricken 
down... But I hardly need to remind you, Mr. Barstow, that 
physical well-being is a secondary thing. The supreme things are 
within your brother’s reach as much as ever. 

Mites (is silent for a moment. Evidently too much moved to 
be able to control his voice. Then speaks rather brokenly): He 
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hasn’t had a chance, Gid hasn’t, tied to a chair like that. It’s— 
been—too—hard. 

AppLesy (briskly moving on to his purpose): But we shall help 
him. (Seizing the gilt-edged volume.) Mr. Barstow, I’m going 
out to your brother now. I shall pray for him. (He starts to go. 
MILES rises and obstructs his path.) 

Mies: Don’t try that, Mr. Appleby, it’s no use. Gid would 
never pray with you if you stayed out there a week. He'd curse 
all the harder. And anyway, I guess we'll have to be sort of 
lenient to Gid, whatever he does. Or says. After all, churches 
have a good deal to say about—well, about forgiveness, haven’t they? 

AppLesy: Mr. Barstow, I hope I can always forgive my own 
enemy. But God’s enemy I must smite. Your brother is God’s 
enemy. 

Mites (startled): God’s enemy! 

AppeLsy: And that is why I expect to take this matter in hand. 
publicly, this morning. You oppose my speaking to your brother 
first. Very well. You remember I have already warned him. 
When we are all assembled at divine service (As he says this, 
JENNIE enters, dressed for church.) I shall pray for him. And 
I shall warn those who incline to support him in his impious life. 

‘Mixes (agonized): Good God, don’t do that! 

JENNIE (in the firm voice of one accustomed to control): Miles, 
Mr. Appleby knows. We'll leave it all to him. 

Mixes (looking away from the others, staring miserably at the 
wall): But I’m thinking of my father and mother ... and the 
publicity and the disgrace ... And I’m thinking of what poor Gid 
has already suffered .. . 

AppLesy: He will suffer less when he ceases to defy God. 
That’s the peace I want to secure for him. 

JENNIE: You see, Miles. 

APPLEBY (his voice rising): But whether he suffers or not, I’ve 
got to go where my vision leads, I’ve got to strike for God with 
the sword that God himself has buckled on. 

Mies (making a forlorn appeal even while he weakly defers to 
the other’s assumption of power): But you can have all this out 
with Gideon,—alone. You can’t mean that you’re going to speak 
his name—up there—in the pulpit—? 

(APPLEBY nods affirmation. His implacability stiffens as the help 
less Mites implores him.) 

We've had sinners in Mullen’s Bridge before this, Mr. Appleby. 
Mean, low sinners. But not one of the rest of us ever felt good 
enough to throw a stone as sharp as this . . . Oh, God, there in 
the church that father built... a stranger standing- up to say hard 
things about my father’s son... about a man that’s suffered so... 

App.Lesy: When war is declared against God, those who are 
not for him are against him. I shall not tell these young men 
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whom your brother’s blasphemy has corrupted to retaliate by any 
injury. Not that. But they must make it clear to him by a sort 
of ... blockade . . . Blockade, that’s the word— 

Jennie: So that when he has no more shoes to mend—isn’t that 
what you mean ?—and perhaps even finds it hard to buy things— 
he’ll— 

AppLesy: He'll surrender. Precisely. We've learned some- 
thing of technique from the Great War. You see, this is God’s 
territory, this little town. Minister and laymen alike, we’re all 
God’s warriors. I think it won’t be feasible for an enemy to hold 
out against us long. I know you understand, Mrs. Barstow. 
(JENNIE nods respectfully, while M1LEs sits apart, his head in his 
hands.) And if your husband doesn’t understand, he must none 
the less force himself to submit. It is the church’s authority that 
speaks... Come, it is late, shall we go? 

JENNIE (in the artificial tone of firm sweetness often used with 
children) : Come, Miles. 

(Mixes shakes his head. AppLesy grasps JENNIE’s hand, hurries 
down the porch steps and out of the yard.) 

JENNIE: Miles, we have three minutes. Here’s your hat. (She 
briskly locks the door of the house; and then places the key behind 
the window-blind. Then takes him by the arm, with policeman-like 
brusqueness.) It’s your duty, Miles. It isn’t a question of how 
much you like it. 

(He rises slowly, exhibiting a distorted face; and follows her 
down the steps.) 

MILEs (in an unnatural voice): This is a bad business, Jennie. 
I tell you you’re all wrong... All wrong... 

(Exeunt both. 

A short silence follaws. Then a sharp whistle is heard, left. 
After a moment, this is repeated. Shortly GiwEON Barstow, in his 
wheeled chair, enters from the left.) 

GIDEON (in a low, eager voice): Rosey! Rosey! 

(LuRA comes on stage from an entrance nearer the back, un- 
noticed by GipEON. Before he sees her, she speaks,—softly.) 

Lura: Rosey isn’t here, Gideon. Nobody’s here. 

(There is a pause. She stands still, looking at him, trying not 
to betray her senge of shock at the change that illness and years 
have made in him. Until he smiles, he looks much older than he is. 
He suggests a not unfamiliar New England type—lean, thin- 
faced, with piercing eyes,—but his face shows a more than typical 
intelligence and sensitiveness. He makes no movement of surprise, 
but approaches LuRA a little more closely.) 

GweEon (quite naturally): It’s you, isn’t it, Lura? 

Lura (hesitates, and stammers): I—I’ve grown old, Gideon. 

Gweon: Old? (He seems to reflect, as he continues to look at 
her.) Well, we're all old. Or feel like it. But you—why, I 
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believe you seem like the time when we were young, Lura. (Short 
pause.) It’s a long time since you’ve been to see me. . . (With 
sudden suspicion.) 1 suppose you didn’t come to see me now. 

Lura: Yes, I did, Gideon. (She speaks quickly.) But 1 wanted 
to wait till the others were gone. Seems kind of sneaky. 

GiwEoNn: The coast is clear now, isn’t it? I’ve been trying to 
get a glimpse of little Rosey. Have you seen her? They’ve frightened 
her,—or—God knows what. (He sees pain and sympathy on her 
face.) Don’t mind, Lura.. You see, you’re not used to me. 

Lura: They’ve sent Rosey on a visit. 

GipEon: On a visit,—well. (He laughs, shortly.) 

Lura: There’s something here she wanted to give you before she 
went. She did her best to. (Goes up om the porch, takes Rose's 
photograph from the table and brings it down to GIDEON.) 

I had a moment’s talk with her. About you, it was. Poor little 
thing. It’s hard for her, too, Gideon. 

GIDEON (studying the photograph with amused tenderness): An 
overlooked snap-shot. Seems to be the one time that she managed 
to run into the field of somebody’s camera before her mother had 
a chance to curl her hair or tie ribbons on her. It’s like her, too, 
isn’t it? Good little girl! 

Lura: Yes, it’s like her. And like Jennie. 

GIDEON (rather heavily, without looking up): Jennie. Yes. 
You see it, do you? 

Lura (looks intently at GiDEON for a moment. Then, nervously, 
hastily, as tf unable to endure contemplating him and all that his 
talk and appearance suggest): Gideon, do you mind my saying it ?— 
this is no place for you. 

GiwEoN (half to himself, in a voice without expression): No. 
It’s no place for me. 

LuraA (very earnestly): Don’t you see that what you ought to 
do is get away from it all?—without any fuss,—quietly ? 

GiwEON (looks up at her in surprise. Then answers simply) 
Yes, of course. Without any fuss,—quietly. 

Lura: Well then. This is just what I had to say to you. Let 
us help you get away from it,—Sam and I. We can arrange it all. 
You go out at the back gate any night,—tonight, if you like. Sam 
will take the Ford and pick you up on the lower road. I'll drive 
you both over to Stony Hill and you can catch the night train. In 
a few hours you'll be in Boston. Sam will take you to his cousin’s 
in the South End. She’s just the woman for you to live with. And 
we'll do all the explaining that’s necessary after you’re gone. 

Giron: Well. And then... 

Lura: These busybodies would have to interest themselves in 
something else. 

GIpEON (bitterly): I might sit on Boston Common and hold 
out a tin cup. Or I might ask Miles for money and have Jennie 
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withhold it. Or I might even take help from you and Sam— 

Lura: But Gideon! 

GwEoNn: Oh well, Lura, I would take help from you and Sam 
if I needed it. But can’t you see how it is? The truth is that 
there’s nothing that anybody’s money could buy for me. Nothing 
... that is... now— 

Lura: It’s a wholesome thing to cast off habits, Gideon. 

Gweon: Yes. But it’s more than habit that’s made me—cling 
here. 

_Lura: Life in a city would be a complete escape from every- 
thing that torments you. And the magic of it!—I’d go myself to- 
morrow if I could. 

GwwEon (shaking his head): There’s no escape for me in cities. 
At least I know better than to suppose I could find peace away 
from this place I was born in. Do you mean to say that you could 
do without it, Lura? I mean . . . the sound of water, always, and 
the sight of orchards . . . and the little brown roads creeping round 
the edges of the hills. . 

Lura: If you could have lived on in your old place— 

Gipron: But they didn’t know—at least, I suppose they didn’t, 
what that place meant to me. Something possessed Jennie to get 


Miles to sell it... And they brought me here... Inside that 
little house with them... (He stares toward the windows.) ... 
Three of us... We were so close, so infernally close... And 


Jennie always there. It was—it was Hell, Lura. 

Lura: I know, Gideon. 

G1pEoN: So I moved out to the woodshed and took up cobbling. 
(More lightly.) You'd be surprised to see what a good job I make 
of it, Lura. No complaints from anybody. 

Lura: I know how fond the boys are of you. Sam tells me. 

GipEoNn: I free my mind to them a good deal. Sometimes about 
mending leather. Sometimes about life. That’s what started this 
new preacher to stir up such a row. He doesn’t like my language. 

Lura: Your life’s all wrong, Gideon. 

Gmweon: Good God, it isn’t life at all. It’s down-and-outness. 

Lura: I don’t know why we shouldn’t talk plainly. You're not 
wasting your life because you hurt your back once. You’re wasting 
it because you didn’t marry Jennie Sprague. 

GiwEon (coolly): Is that what people say? 

Lura: People? No, people don’t say it. I say it. And I think 
it’s time you knew that even if you had married Jennie, you couldn’t 
have been happy. That’s true, Gideon, believe me. Jennie isn’t 
—what you think she is. 

Giwron (laughs): How do you know what I think she is? 

Lura (somewhat confused): Well, I know of course you've 
always been romantic about Jennie. 

Giron: It’s a good many years since I’ve been romantic about 
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Jennie! (Pauses, meditatively.) But she’s not what you think she 
is, either, Lura. 

Lura: Oh, I imagine I understand Jennie well enough. 

GiwEon: Why, you've no more idea of the instincts that dominate 
Jennie Sprague than—Miles has. A woman like Jennie can torture 
a man for years—within her husband’s very sight—and nobody 
the wiver. You think you understand her? No woman could 
understand her. It’s men she feeds on .. . it’s men that suffer 





from that damned power she has... You see, she won’t let you 
forget her, . . . or get away from her .. . or come to terms with 
her ... And she’s so damned respectable all the time, such a 


pattern to women! 

LurA (eagerly, passionately): I must help you out of this, 
Gideon. ‘Think, tell me what I can do for you. 

GiwwE0n: Well, there’s one thing you can do for me, if you don’t 
mind. Before Jennie comes back. Did they lock the door? 

LurRa: Yes, but I'll get in if you want me to. Where do they 
put the key, under the mat or inside the blind? 

GiwEon: Inside the blind,—see? You'll have to go upstairs. In 
their room. 

LurRa (securing the key): But I— (hesitates) 

GIwEON (easily, firmly): Just up at the top of the stairs. And 
in the top drawer of the tall chest. They’ve mentioned where it 
is a hundred times. 

Lura: What is it you are sending me for? 

Giweon: A black leather case. It’s in with Miles’ collars. 

Lura (stands still and looks at him soberly): I can’t get you 
any—black leather case, Gideon. 

(There is a pause. Neither moves.) 

GIDEON (with a sudden nervous movement): You're afraid I 
might have an accident. Is that it?... Still, you know you offered. 

Lura: Not that, Gideon. 

Giweon: If I were likely to have any accident,—do you suppose 
you could prevent me? You know you couldn’t. There are a 
dozen easy ways that—accidents could happen. And I guess there 
isn’t one I haven’t thought of. So you see—it’s nothing so important 
I’m asking of you. 

(LurRa stands looking away from him, fingering the key to the house.) 

Why, you aren’t nervous about a little piece of technical house- 
breaking, are you? 

Lura: I can’t do it, Gideon. 

Gweon: I’ll swear to you I’m not planning anything—I may 
never open the case, even. 

(She shakes her head.) 

You’re going to stand in line with all the rest, then? Denying, 
balking me . . . Women change, don’t they? I have a notion you'd 
have done it for me once, Lura. 
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Gweon: We were great friends once, weren't we? (Slowly, 
meditatively.) Do you remember, I wonder, Lura,—Oh, I sup- 
pose you've forgotten it all, though, years ago—that spring before— 
before Jennie and I began going together? 

Lura: Gideon, I shouldn’t wonder if you were speaking of the 
kind of thing people don’t forget,—ever. 

GipDEON (after they have looked at each other steadily for a 
moment, both minds evidently full of recollection): Lura!—You 
were the dearest little thing! 

Lura (leans and quickly, lightly, puts her arms about GIDEON, 
then moves away from him): It was a long time ago, wasn’t it? 
But I guess we’d always sort of understand each other, you and I. 

GiwE0N (follows her with his eyes): You think so? You think 
you can understand the inside of the kind of chap I’ve come to be? 
Look at me! Miuiles deep in a mess I can’t pull out of. 

Lura: Only because you don’t want to, hard enough. 

GiwEon: I don’t want to, at all. 

Lura: Somehow I just can’t bear it, Gideon, to hear you say that. 
Do you mean you’re going to let Jennie destroy you, after all? 

Giweon: Damn Jennie! 

Lura: Exactly. Start fresh then. You're still young. There 
isn’t a man in Mullen’s Bridge that’s a match for you. For God’s 
sake, Gideon, look beyond this little personal ant-hill. I believe 
in you so! 

GipEon: Why, Lura! 

Lura: I do. I always have. And deep inside, you must still 
believe in yourself. You do, don’t you? 

Gi£0n: Go on, Lura. Wake me up if you can. But remember 
that that part of me has been a long time asleep. 

LuRA (coming close to him): That’s nonsense! I believe I’m 
glad, after all, you’re not going to Boston. Stay here and show 
them who Gid Barstow is! 

Giweon (half convinced): You think I’ve been childish. I dare 
say I— 

Lura: No, no! And I won’t treat you like a child! A while 
ago you asked me to do something for you. I couldn’t do it, then. 
But I’ve changed my mind,— 

Gwe0on (half indifferently): You mean you'll go upstairs and 
get my case for me? 

Lura: Yes, I will. And then you'll know how much I believe 
in you. If you were weak-minded, or sick-minded, it might be right 
for me to shield you. But I guess Gid Barstow’s strong enough to 
make his own decisions. (GIDEON nods gravely. LURA turns and 
mounts the steps, quickly unlocks the door and goes inside. GIDEON 
exhibits a good deal of nervousness as he waits alone. The silence is 
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suddenly broken by the sound of men’s voices, at the front gate. 
Mives Barstow is talking, in subdued tones, with some acquaint- 
ances. Their words cannot be distinguished. GIDEON, realizing that 
MILES may appear at any moment, whistles softly in the hope that 
Lura will hear him.) 

GIDEON (in a hoarse whisper): Lura! Lura! For God’s sake, 
hurry! (LuRA, with extreme rapidity, so that she almost seems to be 
flying, comes out of the house; locks the door, replaces the key, each 
action accomplished by one well-directed movement, comes down the 
steps, places a black case in GiDEON’s lap.) 

Lura: It’s all right, dear, they won’t know. And remember, 
Gideon, remember why I’ve done this. I’m running out by the back 
gate. (She vanishes.) 

GIDEON remains motionless for an instant, looking after LURA and 
obviously thinking of her. Then he recalls the likelihood of an 
encounter and quickly wheels himself to the front left corner of the 
stage, behind bushes, in such a position that he can see anyone ap- 
proaching by the side path yet himself cannot easily be seen. He has 
evidently stationed himself to watch. After a moment more, the 
sound of voices at the front gate ceases, and MiLes BARSTOW enters, 
slowly, by the side path. He is absorbed, stricken. He does not 
see GIDEON, but mechanically enters the house, closing the door 
behind him. 

Another short wait. Then voices, this time women’s voices, in 
a different and shriller key, are heard off stage. JENNIE is parting 
with a group of women who have come home with her.) 

JENNIE (off stage): No, thank you, there’s nothing you can do. 
My husband is a good deal shaken. It’s a hard thing to have your 
own folks go wrong. . . . Why, thank you. . . . No, we haven’t 
any feeling against Mr. Appleby at all. He did the right thing as 
he saw it. You could see that in every word he spoke. . . . Yes, I 
do certainly feel it will be best for Gideon in the end. It takes dis- 
cipline to make us realize, sometimes. . . . (her voice altering) No, 
Sarah, I hadn’t forgotten about the church supper Thursday night. 
I'll bring the scalloped oysters. 

(JENNIE comes briskly on stage and is about to step up on the 
porch.) 

GweEon (sharply): Jennie. Wait. Come here. 

JENNIE: You here, Gideon? 

GipEoN: Your friend Appleby carried out his threat this 
morning ? 

JENNIE (surprised, embarrassed): How did you know? 

GipeEon: I heard you talking outside. . . . (lightly, contempt- 
uously): Well, what did he do? Church full, I suppose? 

Jennie: Yes, the church was full. He prayed for you,—a long 
time. 

Giron: And Rosey heard? 
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Jennie: Yes. 

GiwwEoN@: And you and Miles, you prayed for me, too (laughs). 
But Appleby didn’t stop with praying, did he? He talked some, 
besides ? 

JENNIE (explodes in resentment of GIDEON'S tone and attitude): 
Well, yes, he did. He explained how dangerous you have come to 
be... . He calls you . . . God’s enemy. 

Giwecon: And Rosey there! . . . Well, what next? I’m a leper, 
am 1? Ostracized and all that? 

JenNiE: Well, I suppose you might as well know it, Gideon. He 
says the church people mustn’t encourage you any more. That is, 
they mustn’t come to see you. Or have any business dealings. . . . 

GmwEon: What’s that? They won’t sell me a loaf of bread, 
even? 

Jennie: Well, no, I suppose not. But Mr. Appleby warned 
you, Gideon. You knew what you were bringing on yourself. 

GwEoN: He tried to scare me. But it’s happened, has it? And 
in that church. Doesn’t it amuse you, Jennie, that it should happen 
in the church I built? I wonder if Appleby knows. If he did, per- 
haps he’d have tried to pull it down. Smashed it while he was 
smashing me. . . . “God’s enemy!” The pious fool! . . . So they'll 
all turn against me, now, will they? Starve me out. . . . The chaps 
I’ve grown up with. . . . Appleby’s sheep. .. . 

JENNIE (speaks more softly, comes nearer GIDEON, picks a thread 
from his sleeve, attempts to straighten his tie): Gid Barstow, you 
know well enough the whole thing rests with you. All you've got 
todo is... (she pauses, evidently searching for a churchly phrase) 
make your peace with God. 

GipEON: Well, that doesn’t seem to be in my line. . . . Though 
if you hadn’t told me so often that it was God who tumbled me off 
that scaffolding, I don’t know that I should find God so... . irri- 
tating. 

JENNIE (still softly, not scoldingly) : You've gone about as far as 
you could, haven’t you, Gid? Scandalized the community and defied 
the minister and made Miles and me just about sick with worrying 
over you. Well, all you have to do is show some respect for religion 
and decency and things will be all right again. 

Gwron: Suppose I decide to stick it out in my own way, Jennie. 
Where are you going to stand? Along with religion and decency? 

JENNIE: Why, Gid, what could you expect of us?—With Miles 
a deacon in the church. 

Gweon: Never mind Miles. What would you do? Send Rosey 
out to see me with some of your good mince pies? Or would you 
help them boycott me? 

JENNIE (pats his shoulder, smilingly): You know very well I 
had to promise Mr. Appleby. But it needn’t ever come to that. Just 
say now that you'll give in, Gid. Let me telephone the minister. 
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GIDEON (looking at her searchingly): You know I could have 
amounted to something, even as a cripple, if only it hadn’t been for 
you, Jennie. You, with your devilish nearness, always... (She 
moves quickly away from him.) ... and your devilish distance . . . 
I wonder if anybody ever hated a woman as sincerely as I hate 
you. 

JENNIE: I won't listen to your blasphemy! 

GiwEON (laughs): Are you so respectable that it’s blasphemy to 
hate you? 

JENNIE: You didn’t mean that, Gideon. We're own folks, 
remember. We're brother and sister. 

GmwEon: Own folks? Why, so we are. (He reaches out and 
seizes her dress, changing his tone to one half mocking, half impet- 
uous): ‘Then kiss me, Jennie. You never have, you know, all this 
time, and we’ve been brother and sister, as you call it, for ten years 
now. 

JENNIE (freeing herself with vigor): Kiss you? Not in a 
hundred years! I’m a good woman, Gideon Barstow. You can’t 
tempt me/ 

(She leaves him without looking back. As she goes up the steps 
of the porch, she meets MiLEs coming out. GIDEON wheels himself 
off stage very slowly, inch by inch, so as to suggest to the audience 
that he will remain within sight and hearing of the action on the 
stage.) 

Mies: Where have you been, Jennie? I saw you come in the 
gate ten minutes ago. 

JENNIE: Why I—I was talking with Gideon a minute.. 

Mives (in a helpless, smitten manner): You didn’t—tell him, 
did you, Jennie? Poor old boy. 

JENNIE: Nothing that he didn’t know already. (Then, thor- 
oughly aware that GIDEON is a spectator of what follows.) Come, 
Miles, sit in the hammock and read your morning paper. You 
haven’t looked at it. I’ll bring dinner outside and we'll have it 
here, today. There’s a surprise for you in the ice-box. 

Mixes (vaguely): Why, I— 

JENNIE: We miss Rosey. But it’s nice to be alone sometimes, 
isn’t it? (She puts her arm about his neck and kisses him.) Isn't 
it, dear? 

Mies (pleased, excited, looking into her face): Why, Jennie, 
you don’t often—Kiss me again, Jennie. Kiss me! 

(She complies and he embraces her eagerly, hungrily. They are 
standing thus, close together, silent, when a shot sounds from thea 
lower garden where GiDEON’s chair stands. Then another. They 
separate in slow, stunned fashion, looking with horror in each other's 
eyes.) 

CURTAIN. 
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Right, Meron, Grania’s old nurse, costumed in a flamin 


and a black gown. 





SOURCES IN ART 


BY STARK YOUNG 


HE average man and the average critic is apt to 
approach art as he approaches the world around 
him, with a set desire to make it work, He is 
moved to see that the world around him makes sense, to 
see that the scheme of things fits the special scheme that he 
has come to hold. And he is quite right. He must not let 
it swamp him with its mystery and size, but must bring to 
bear on it his own thought and philosophy. To rationalize 
our experience in the world and our contacts within it is 
our noblest obligation, provided always we recognize the 
due place and limitation of our reason. And the average 
man’s judgment of the world is, except where science has 
got a hold on him and hedged him within the bounds of 
the strictly knowable, a vague adaptation of the universe to 
himself and to his dearest notions. Since he has, after all, 
only himself to go by, only his dreams and opinions and 
aspirations, he ends by measuring the world by himself. 
Art, however, is not only part of the world around this 
average citizen but adds to his complications by being itself 
a form of life. Art is a form of life quite as a man is a 
form of life. And with the problem of art and its sources 
goes all that is mysterious in vitality, and all that is literal, 
impersonal and final. So that, if our man pursues the mat- 
ter of sources in art with anything like the honesty of, in 
his field, the average biologist, he is apt to come to a most 
unmoral frame of mind. 

This thinking, critical average man approaches the 
sources of art exactly as he approaches the universe or the 
vitality in himself or the phenomena of biology. It ought 
to be true, he considers, that what is good proceeds only 
out of what is good; and so he goes on, talking about good 
in two different senses: though he might as well speak of 
the goodness of the chemical reaction that promotes an 
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affectionate impulse, or of the piety of a muscle that helped 
St. Francis lift up the leper. He desires to make out the 
best case possible for himself, for the universe and for art. 
He might meanwhile well be asking himself certain useful 
questions: why is it, for example, that the great artist may 
not always be considered an admirable man? why is it that 
the admirable man is not always a great artist? what kind 
of man in the long run most benefits society? and so on, but 
he does not ask them. Confront him then with the artist, 
say Byron. Byron is obviously a great poet. He left 
records of his power and he created many expressions of 
human experience, in themselves magnificent and for mag- 
nificent human ends. Our thinker is troubled, nevertheless, 
in fitting the creator of these admirable fruits to the pattern 
that seems to satisfy his ideas of excellence. Byron’s life 
is full of things that he cannot properly endorse—Byron’s 
pettiness, his hair in curl papers, his vanity, his temper, his 
avarice and extravagant generosity, his affairs with women, 
his impatience—these are not the qualities that one might 
recommend nor are they excellent traits of character. 
Someone has to give way, either our thinker’s philosophy is 
discredited or Byron is. What shall he do about it? Well, 
the test after all is the fruits, by their fruits we shall know 
them. If our thinker’s admirable man contributes to tie 
future some superb expression in art of experience, or in 
his social relationships expresses himself in terms of other 
men superbly, or in some action, he may be as great as 
Byron. But without something to his credit of creative 
fruits in art or thought or social relationships, the case is 
against him. He has had the most excellent intentions and 
—for the sake of a good illustration let us say—opportunity 
also, but the result has not been significant. The difference 
that has arisen between him and Byron, then, must have 
been traceable to some original source. And our thinker 
must therefore ask himself all over again what the sources 
are of a great artist’s work. 

The sources of art have at their origin no more to do 
with character or morality than biology has: though a 
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man’s character and actions may spring first of all from 
them, precisely as his art does. These sources are as 
single in themselves as the colors are on a palette. The 
original and fundamental endowments for art parallel 
exactly what we commonly acknowledge as endowments for 
boxing or soldiering, the difference being that the artist’s 
endowment—except for certain obvious natural gifts like 
a fine voice—is subtler and less discernible. An artist’s 
fundamental endowment, no matter what else may be later 
implied, is one of vitality. In him there is a fountain of life 
welling up. And certain raw elements, temperamental ores, 
elements that we might speak of as richness and complexity 
and depth of feeling, passion, vividness of impulse, cerebral 
vigor, elements that we might speak of as force and sen- 
sitiveness, these are the things that constitute the funda- 
mental source of art. And from this fact arises what comes 
at last to be the fundamental test of all art, 1 mean power. 

It by no means follows, of course, that the possession of 
this well-spring, this vitality, this essential power, makes a 
man an artist. It may at the contrary extreme make him 
only a great liver of life. But the point here is that it is 
the basis of the artist’s gift and the sustaining substance of 
his talent. And in the end whatever other elements are in- 
volved, either to perfect or impede the success of his art, 
the possibility of his being an artist at all or not depends on 
the amount that he may have of this natural gift. With 
the stress, then, where it belongs, we may go on and say 
that, after all, the art is the whole man. This pressure of 
vitality, this abundance of life, this sensitive and forceful 
response to experience in the world, emerging into expres- 
sion, pours through the artists’s complete self and moulded 
and tinged with ideas and habitations and influences, takes 
its final shape. And it depends for the final form of its 
expression on the ideas alive around him, the conceptions, 
the mode of living, and on the artist’s chance for experience 
and his digestion of it. 

A considerable part of this chance of the artist’s for ex- 
perience, turns on the matter of external influence. And 
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nvthing bears more distinctly on the discussion of these 
fundamental sources in art and nothing more happily 
illuminates the nature of them, than does this subject. Take 
the art of the theatre, by way of example. Of mere names 
and titles and stock situations and stock characters borrow- 
ed by the theatre of one epoch or one country from another, 
the instances are innumerable. Everyone knows them in 
scores, though other centuries — Moliére, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, the dramatists of the Restoration—have 
borrowed more openly than ours, lifting persons and plots 
with little change whenever desired, while we tend to 
imitate and adapt. But an influence if it goes no further 
than this is of small significance. The significance of an 
influence on an artist in the theatre is measured precisely 
by the extent to which it achieves in him a release of power, 
of the life pressing up from within him. The influence of 
ideas, either large ideas like heredity or the problem of 
justice, for example, or of more limited social ideas like 
questions of marriage relations or taxation, is significant 
for art only in so far as it carries the artist to new ground 
and extends the expression of himself. The influence of 
an art form on the artist is really significant only in so far 
as it can release something in him that other forms do not 
serve so well, only in so far as it provides a statement more 
expressive of him. And a borrowed form that does not 
do this is only a piece of imitation or a copy, a mere outer 
accident in art. But from any profound standpoint, form 
and idea are largely inseparable, since, as Spencer said, soul 
is form and doth the body make. In art an idea passing 
over as an influence from one time or place to another car- 
ries with it a form or method that expresses it; and a form 
carries an idea that meets the need of some matter waiting 
for expression. The Renaissance ideas of love, of splendor, 
of the tragic, brought with them when they came from 
Italy to England patterns of art to embody them. Plautus 
and Terence took over from Greek both typical forms and 
their accompanying comment on human society. In Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line Shakespeare accepted and carried to 
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deeper proficiency a release for the audacity of his imagina- 
tion. Ibsen showed Pinero ‘how to think—in so far as he 
really had any urgency of thought—in new terms. In the 
theatre Chekhov’s realism may show some artist among 
us the approach to a more poignant and quivering revela- 
tion of our visible and audible life, may suggest a means 
by which what seemed dumb and silenced with the limita- 
tions of the realistic method, may be given its release in 
expression. From French drama, Moliére especially, we 
may learn how to express the haunting sense we have that 
every man seen at his unique truth, freed of all character- 
istics but his own, becomes the type as well as the individual. 
The Spanish theatre can show a way of passing without 
self-consciousness from prose to verse and back again as 
the emotion of the scene dictates, and so of bringing the 
rhythm of expression closer to the flux of our experience. 
Or the Italian theatre may exemplify the possibilities of a 
unified and vivid body as a dramatic medium. There are 
many such influences. But influence can in the end only 
release what is in the artist. It can give him intentions, 
channels, forms, freedoms, new inventions and patterns; 
but afterward, so far as any creation and art is concerned, 
everything must depend on the artist's gift and its essential 
power and abundance. 

This mass of conceptions, ideas, influences, relations 
with the world, may be called the artist, quite as much as 
may the source of his talent, the fundamental endowment 
that makes his art possible at all. And these ideas and 
relationships and this character may be quite as much deter- 
mined by this fundamental natural endowment as his art is. 
And without the idea, the character, the mould of circum- 
stance, the art could, obviously, not come into existence. 
Indeed the desire of all art is to fix the idea on the merely 
incidental. The desire of all art is to achieve in the passing 
some permanence, to arrest the transiency of fleeting things 
by fixing on them the idea, and so bringing into what might 
otherwise be but temporary material and sheer accident, 
some formal intention; even as in the natural world the 
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chaos of atoms is moved perpetually toward ideas or forms 
of things. In all this transient incident and material of his 
power, in all this pressure of life in him, this cerebral and 
passionate activity, the artist wishes to create a pattern and 
duration. What is in him he wishes to perpetuate in terms 
of idea. 

All that is true enough, but the accent should fall first 
on the artist’s endowment at the source of his art. A 
triumphant piece of art is at its first source a sheer animal 
triumph. If this fact is not remembered, we may be lively 
and highly contemporaneous lovers of art but are poor 
judges. Not to know it, leads us into all sorts of absurd 
positions. 

If he does not know this, our average thinker— to return 
to him— is first of all put in a position of forgiveness; he 
must constantly explain and make allowances before artists 
and forms of art may be approved. With this Byron of 
his—to return to Byron—he must forgive much. But why? 
His business would be to understand. And to understand 
Byron implies first of all knowing that the elements of 
genius in Byron were the elemental sources of life in him, 
and that the things that enabled Byron to let himself go in 
poetry produced the abandon in other directions less com- 
mendable. The same thing that made Byron feel the quality 
of his experience as he did, made him subject to the dis- 
tractions and violences of living, as the tips of our fingers 
may experience the surface of a marble or the blistering of 
fire, or as fire by the same quality is radiant and consuming. 
Our thinker may forgive the universe if he likes, but he 
will not get very far in art by forgiving Byron. 

Our thinker’s next step, under his malicious fortune, will 
be to become theological about the world. He will deny 
this and rearrange that, to make all suitable. He will be 
led into some position like that of the college presidents 
who discussed so widely in the newspapers not long ago 
the question as to whether every young man had a right to 
a college education; the answer being, yes, certainly, just as 
every chambermaid has the right to be a prima donna, the 
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real question being has she the throat? If he has not this 
straight about the sources in art our thinker will land where 
he cannot bring himself to understand, or to admit, that it is 
possible enough—if we carry our principle to an extreme 
illustration— that many young lady musicians would, from 
the standpoint of their musical volume and flexibility, be 
greatly improved if they went to the dogs. Certain phases 
of such a life might very well affect unpleasantly their taste 
and style in music, but so far as the sources of music are 
concerned, the sensitive power and abundance, this utter 
break-down in the young lady’s life might be highly valu- 
able. And there are plenty of actors who, so far as the 
volume and current of their art is concerned, might act 
better if they killed a parent before going on the stage, 
since this might serve to release in the actor a certain flux 
of the material out of which acting arises, that he was other- 
wise unable to bring to the moment. But that would be 
the last thing our thinker could admit. In sum, if the devil 
should happen to have a physical ear for music that advanced 
him in it more rapidly than a deaf saint, our thinker, 
theologizing this world of his, would end either by denying 
that this artist with a good ear was the devil, or by denying 
that this devil was an artist. 

Without knowing this about the sources of art our thinker 
runs the chance of confusing intentions with accomplish- 
ments and mere willingness with talent. And by trying 
thus to force the hand of art and make it fit with his own 
moral and ideal standards and prejudices, he gets his whole 
range of artistic judgment out of scale and full of incidental 
error. In such a state he might think it impossible that 
Boston drawing-rooms, for all their high-minded concern 
in the matter, may have contributed less to art than the 
cabarets of Montmartre, for all their smoke, nudity ana 
fumes of wine. He might not know that D’Annunzio brings 
more to the theatre in La Citta Morta than Galsworthy 
has done in Loyalties. Galsworthy has an honorable 
enough intention of portraying the working of various class 
loyalties and assumes to establish a vast fairness in his con- 
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sideration of the matter. But the play ends by bringing very 
little into living form, and it remains only an expert, thin 
melodrama that as convincing art is never quite created 
at all. D’Annunzio, regardless of the stage limitations 
of his piece, regardless of its static quality, brings to it an 
immense poetic endowment, and creates a region, an event, 
a state of soul that is beautiful and superb. 

All this talk about sources in art may seem obvious, aad 
ought indeed to be, as the finalities of rain and our own 
blood and nerves are. But among serious people dealing 
with art, the ignorance or obliviousness of, or the refusal 
to admit, this point is the cause of most of the overrating 
of poor art. There is something evidently unpleasant about 
the business, as there is about nature frankly seen. One is 
loath to believe that some work that says what one wishes 
to find said, that some effort so admirably exerted, some 
pious intention toward noble achievement, makes in the end 
so poor a result as art. And yet we are driven to face the 
cold fact that art, being a form of life, has the same ruth- 
less exigency and unescapable conditions that underlie all 
vitality. No philosophy, no honest purpose, no sheer 
strength of will—except in so far as will is propulsive 
image, an energy of the imagination—no sentiment and no 
idea, can in themselves become a work of art. All these 
may complete and direct and exalt a work of art, if you 
like. As art they do not even begin to exist until they are 
created and filled from some elemental power and life. 


The decoration on the cover of this issue designed by Robert 
Edmond Jones for the jacket of Stark Young's new book, The 
Flower in Drama. 
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Roland Young’s Own International Theatre Exhibition. To the large 
body of playgoers unfamiliar with the work of the actor as artist, 
Theatre Arts Magazine presents Mr. Young’s gay series of designs for 
Alice in Wonderland in the manners of the most esteemed European and 
American designers. The notes also are by Mr. Young: Above, the 
Cheshire Cat and the Croquet Game, according to Robert Edmond 
Jones. Line in terms of light and light in terms of line. By aid of 
this design George Jean Nathan has been able to detect the influence 
of Strogelbach, Pinkelsdorf, and Harker Brothers. Below, The Mad 
Tea Party in the best manner of Joseph Urban, so often called the. 
master of miniature stage design. Note the characteristic lightness of 
conception. 
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Portraits of the Artists as Young Men. Also, in the centre, Robert 
Bergman, craftsman extraordinary to the American stage, and William 
Pennington, watchdog to the Bergman studio. 











NEW ART FOR OLD 


A REVIEW OF CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT 
BY ZONA GALE 


‘ PROFESSOR of philosophy wrote of late that one 


of his humilities arises from observing the power of 

narrative, as compared with a mere philosophic state- 
ment of truth. The perfect combination is the statement of 
philosophic truth which can employ narrative and illustra- 
tion.. The truth, plus the emotion, plus the picture. It is 
this which you have in Continental Stagecraft by Kenneth 
Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones. 

The book concedes itself to be a record of impressions 
gained by the authors from ten weeks of travel last sum- 
mer, through the theatres of France, Germany, Sweden, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. But the book is the harvest- 
ing of years of their creative participation in the life of the 
theatre. And for the reader here is a high emotional ex- 
perience because he receives with surety flashings from to- 
morrow, when the theatre as America knows it now will 
seem like a stereoscope. 

Realism as a cramp upon art; plausibility, resemblance, 
representation as outworn theatrical devices, the realistic 
stage as the debasing of a sovereign activity—with this call 
to attention the book begins. And its core is the case for 
Expressionism, for the new-old art of presentation as op- 
posed to representation, of reaching beyond the stiff illusion 
of reality to “that inner truth which presents itself to us in 
deliberate and natural arrangements of life.”’ 

The authors are patient in achieving clarity: ‘The dis- 
tinction is clear enough in painting, where a piece of work 
that aims to report an anecdote or to photograph objects, 
is representational; but a piece of work striving to show the 
relation of forms, which may or may not bé of the everyday 
world, is presentational.” 
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There is the thesis; and colorful narration and lavish 
illustration show how on the Continent there has dawned 
the day of the presentational theatre; the day of acting 
which does not pretend, since the actor moves and speaks 
frankly as actor, “presents himself and his emotions as ob- 
jects of art and of emotion’’; the day of sets which have 
outgrown first flimsiness, then elaboration, then machinery, 
and have now emerged into the inheritance of design; the 
day of light used as both setting and overtone of the acting, 
used as a part of drama itself; the days of plays which 
employ the ordinary motions of life but yet move to hidden 
measures even as does life itself; and finally the day of 
direction alive to the presentational possibilities of all the 
arts of the theatre, and able to evoke and to render them. 

In short the book begs us to be done with the peep-show. 
If back goes the fourth wall into place, then out may come 
into the sun the whole glad spontaneous company, actors, 
artist, producer and playwright, henceforth to be them- 
selves, frankly presenting a play as an orchestra presents a 
symphony. Artists all. No longer impersonators, photo- 
grapher, ring-master and nursery story-teller. 

The accounts of Fehling and Jessner, who are following 
and perhaps transcending Reinhardt in breaking through 
to a new perception of theatrical values, is as stimulating as 
the latest news from the great scientific laboratories, more 
so perhaps if one believes that the stage too is a place of 
contact with ultimate reality. Both these men are ‘‘working 
upon the newest problems of production, the problem of 
escaping from Realism to reality and to the theatre.” Both 
“throw overboard every shred of actuality that stands in 
the way of their emotional truth.” Here is Leopold Jessner 
at the Schauspielhaus, the Prussian State Theatre in Berlin, 
filling his stage with steps, establishing formal quality, 
tending to “banish representation in scenery,’ making it 
frankly artificial, a background for the actors to be actors 
and not the imitation denizens of an imitation room; Jess- 
ner, using lights ‘‘not merely to illumine, as did directors 
thirty years ago; nor using light and shadow merely to 
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define action, but using light and shadow to parallel expres. 
sion, to act the drama almost as much as do the players; 
light not in the least ‘natural’, but suiting the mood of the 
scene.” Here, in short, is Jessner, a “presentational di- 
rector, a man who forswears resemblance and the picture 
frame, and who sets actors and their movements, the set- 
ting and its lights, talking directly to the audience—an ad- 
vance in the methods of production which makes the new 
movement of twenty years ago look like an afternoon 
stroll.” 

Here too is Jiirgen Fehling, producing Masse Mensch 
at the Volksbiihne, the workingmen’s theatrical organiza- 
tion of Berlin, where 180,000 men and women “of the 
lower and middle classes” subscribed in 1922 to eight pro- 
ductions. Fehling’s Masse Mensch, taking advantage of 
Toller’s word “indicated” for the sets, has applied “‘abstract 
and expressionist methods to the whole of this expressionist 
play, has made no pretence at actuality, has put his actors 
forward as actors on the abstract stage, as living intimate 
.presences.’’ Some of the most vivid writing and the most 
spectacular and beautiful illustrations of the book are 
devoted to this great tragedy of twentieth century revolu- 
tio ion, ‘‘a corruption of the thing it cures :’’—this 
“plea for the sacredness of human life and the equal guilt 
of the State or the revolution that takes it.” 

Both these men, Fehling and Jessner—Fehling is now 
also to be employed at the Schauspielhaus—put ‘‘expression 
first and resemblance afterward, if at all.” They distort 
“the natural in a hundred ways to achieve something ex- 
pressive of the drama.’”’ They boldly offer “compositions 
in three dimensions.” With such freedom is concerned the 
whole forward movement on the Continental stage at this 
moment. 

There is for America a distinct news value in the book’s 
explication of the Redoutensaal, the playhouse made in the 
ball-room of Maria Theresa’s palace in Vienna, “a vast 
baroque room cupping both stage and auditorium, and they 
lighted by the same chandeliers; the stage minus proscenium 
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but with a permanent architectural life of its own—” a 
positive presence instead of a negative background, yet a 
background not obtruding but dominated always by “‘the 
living actor, driving his message directly at the spectator.” 
It is here that Max Reinhardt has just been making ‘“‘the 
most interesting experiments of his experimental life, the 
presentation of plays under a unique condition of theatrical 
intimacy between actor and audience.” Having renounced 
the Berlin theatres in 1920, Reinhardt will now, the authors 
think, be measured against the future by these experiments 
in Maria Theresa’s ball-room, among the Gobelins, the 
gold, the gray, and the mirrors enclosing both actors and 
audience. 

All the book’s projections of the motions of the contin- 
ental theatre are literature, achieving sharply art’s essential 
“contagion of feeling,’’ making crusaders of its readers who 
feel that not a moment is to be lost until all the peep-hole 
shows are closed and the actor liberated from his final 
masque, the three cramping walls of his cage. But of all 
the strong arresting writing in the book, none is more sug- 
gestive than the chapter on the Cirque Medrano, topping 
Montmartre save for Sacre Coeur poised just above it. 
Cirque Medrano, where from steep tiers the audience hangs 
over the actors and gives them four audiences at once. It 
is a little amphitheatre, and “never was such an auditorium 
for sheer visibility.” The actor is thus completely un- 
shackled, is given his own back which on the ordinary stage 
must be ignored, is stabbed with light from any direction, 
remains an intimate presence though darkness flows over 
him, while the audience sees him as angels no doubt do and 
“looks down, Olympian, from the banks of seats.’ The 
vision of the aeroplane, the cross cut of some fresh plane 
of observation, the illusion of a new dimension, the three 
unities in all their fulness—all these the authors find at the 
Medrano. They do well to make its presentation the 
climax of the book, save for the reflective epilogue. The 
book is managed like a novel. You feel a powerful theme 
gradually emerging by infinitely various revelations. You 
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pass up a long slope to prospect after prospect until you 
glimpse the vast area yet to be interpreted by the theatre. 
The Old Spirit—The New Theatre, which is the closing 
chapter, holds the hush of any dedication at completion. 

“It is hard to escape the belief that this ferment of the 
theatre means something,—something for life from life, 
something for art from art. Something immensely im.- 
portant to the sense of god-head in man.” 

This chapter is a perfect ripening of Mr. Macgowan’s 
Theatre of Tomorrow, and here again is his stamp of pro- 
phecy. The function of exaltation—therein lies the activity 
of the theatre as this last word encompasses it. A restora- 
tion, if you like, but also a re-vivification, a re-appearance 
of the ancient function of exaltation on a higher spiral, just 
as identical spiritual experiences are wont repeatedly to 
recur, but always on mounting levels. Science made the 
theatre realistic, made it ‘‘truer,”’ made it to resemble life. 
And then, because in modern life, “exaltation is a rare and 
hidden thing, showing seldom in outward relations,” exalta- 
tion died and excitement, excitation tried to take its place. 
“The power of the theatre lies in just the ability to raise us 
to ecstasy through the love of vitality which is the com- 
monest sign of the divinity in life.’ Present the actor as 
an actor, then, and the background as an honest material 
background and “you are ready for what glories the play- 
wright and the peculiar genius of the theatre can provide. 
The drama is free again for its eternal task—the showing 
of the soul of life.” 

How can this be done? Beauty, richness, novelty, and 
the lure of the flesh—the theatre has groped for and sus- 
tained all these in its blind seeking for that ‘“‘contagion of 
feeling” which is art. But rarely has it achieved exaltation. 
Watch the American audience leave its theatre: It may be 
laughing, bored, reckless, repelled, but when is it exalted? 
And what in the theatre can induce exaltation? Here lies 
the seed within the core of the book, the word within the 
word: 

“Tt is the conviction of some of us that there has resided 
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in the theatre, and our hope that there may reside once 
more, something akin to the religious spirit. A definition 
of this spirit is difficult. It is certainly not religion. It is 
the exaltation of which formal creeds are the product. It 
is the vitality that informs life and begets art. Out of the 
intensity of spiritual feeling which rises from the eternal 
processes of the universe and in turn becomes conscious of 
them, the thing is born which made Greek tragedy noble. 
; Then it was the spirit of religion. To-day we might 
call it the spirit of life.” 

But life in America is not consciously spiritual. ‘America 
does not believe.’’ And the European consciousness of the 
age-long process .of life, of the soil, of racial action and 
inter-action is not in us. “We are out of touch with the 
earthly vitality of life which might bring us a sense of the 
eternal.” With these two sources of spiritual contact 
closed to us, with routine so magnified that individual con- 
tact of spirit with Spirit is not a primary concern of the 
multitude, to whom also the most of art is a blind wall— 
what voice can call and what vista open? The theatre? 
Is it possible to evoke the spiritual dynamic of the people 
by creating the spiritual in the theatre? To “transfer it to 
millions”? Yes, there it may be possible to visualize a 
religious spirit of which “the artist himself sees only the 
faintest indications in life. He can create a world which 
shines with exaltation and which seems—as indeed it is— 
a world of reality. ... And when men and women see 
eternal spirit in such a form, who can say that they will not 
take it to them?” 

These are the closing words of the book—and the book 
is dedicated to the playwrights of America. It is a challenge 
to the open mind and the fugitive skill of every one who 
dreams of writing for the stage. 

For those who have written for the realistic stage must 
always have known that there is a whole area to which they 
were deliberately closing their eyes. A theatre is an amaz- 
ing room, unlike any other known room—a haunted place, 
a place of influence even when it is empty. Its possibilities 
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are inexhaustible. Space, spirit, time and all the reaches 
of awareness may be summoned to such a place; and, to 
express all these in light of unimagined beauty, will come 
a band of highly specialized folk whose very choice of the 
life makes them at least possible as material for far more 
than representation of routine. Many writers who have 
drawn down such a place and such possibilities to the level 
of, say, a dining room and have harnessed it to a “repre. 
sentation” of daily life—talk, tea and telephones—must 
have had an uncomfortable sense that they were playing 
with comparative pottage when a birthright was available. 
Mr. Macgowan and Mr. Jones have pointed to the birth. 
right. Not only for actors and writers, for theatre artists 
and for producers, but for those who watch. The chapters 
New Acting for Old and The Artist as Director should be 
in the hands of every theatre-goer. The book could re-make 
the Idea of the theatre—all those rows of glittering caves 
given over to peep-hole shows, all those rows rather like 
beings chained to the city cliffs. The book, by implication 
only, shows the American theatre as a Broadway Pro- 
metheus with plenty of vultures. 

No service comparable to that done by Continental Stage- 
craft has been offered to the American theatre. These 
authors have recorded what they saw and have interpreted 
it in terms of the mystery of art and of life. If nobody 
heeds what they say, it will not be the fault of a vision as 
vital as that which any creative work in America has ever 


reflected.* 





* CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT, by Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond 
Jones. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York.) 
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Radical productions in the Russian theatre. Above, a dramatization ot 
Jack London’s story of the pugilist, The Mexican, as produced by the 
Proletcult, a proletarian playhouse specializing in improvization. Below, 
a scene from Racine’s Phedra, as staged at the Kamerny Theatre in Moscow. 








Another scene from Phedra as produced by A. Tairoff in express- 
ionist fashion. This is the left half of the setting the rest of 
which is shown on the preceding page. The classic French tragedy 
was considerably rewritten for this productica. The artist, 
Wessnin, composed freely in opposed planes: a floor of slanting 
slabs, a throne to the left (see preceding page), a pillar and a 
wall to the right and, in the background, triangular flats hung 
by visible ropes against a dark blue sky. 
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THe FLower 1N Drama, by Stark Young. (Scribner’s, New 
York.) “If one aims only at the beautiful,” Mr. Young quotes 
from Seami, “the flower is sure to appear.” And he proves his 
text by revealing the flower in drama as he aims to uncover the 
beautiful, the essential, in the arts of the theatre. The essays are 
written with the deftness, the security, the fine perception which 
readers of Theatre Arts are accustomed to associate with his style. 
If the essay on Acting, with which the book opens, and which is 
one of the most vitalizing essays ever written on the subject, is the 
key to Mr. Young’s theory, the Letter to Duse, with which the book 
closes, is its lock. “Madame,” he says, “we need you in America 
to remind us that for every man there is only his kind of truth to 
make in the end any sense for him. ‘The only purpose for him is 
that which, to use Dante’s phrase, will give him wax to light him 
to his summit. ‘The rest is competition and brings unrest and 
satiety without exercise. You force into everything the soul of its 
reality; and so expose its truth or its incapacity and falseness.” 
To dilate the sphere of reality, to translate life into terms of the 
arts of the theatre—poetry, dialogue, design, light—and to reexpress 
them all, through the actor’s body, in terms of the art of acting— 
this is to Mr. Young the province of the theatre. The essays on 
Ben-Ami and on ‘Dear Mr. Chaplin” are his own comments on 
his own theory. ““This—to be repeated over and over again: the 
art of the theatre is not a mere combination of any particular things, 
settings, actors, recitation, literature, for example; it is a distinct 
and separate art. ... The art of the theatre has ultimately its 
essential character and differs from painting, literature, architecture, 
and all its contributory arts as they differ from one another in the 
essential character that sustains and perpetuates each one of them. 
For every art justifies its existence by the fact that it expresses what 
nothing else could express.”” The other essays, each in its own way, 
is an interpretation of this theory in the light of certain important 
contemporary productions, giving the book a power beyond its size 
and giving the reader more than enough material “‘to flock the quiet 
pastures of the mind’’—to quote Mr. Young’s own charming play, 
The Twilight Saint. 
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Hassan, by James Flecker. (Alfred Knopf, New York.) 
Hassan is the story of a sweetmeat maker who, by the turn of 
fortune, becomes the Caliph’s favorite and then wanders away with 
a poet toward a city closer to his dream. ‘The settings for this 
drama shift and shine with one place after another, lightly and 
happily imagined and set forth. ‘The piece suggests the work of 
Lord Dunsany; but, though less secure so far as having discovered 
a formula of diction and situation goes, has far more poetry and 
imagination. ‘The resort to the Oriental as a region in which the 
dramatist may develop freely and fantastically his poetic idea, may 
or may not be a satisfying arrangement, that is a matter of in- 
dividual preference. Within this Oriental atmosphere and fancy, 
the play develops like an Arabian tale, and has moments of dying 
roses, nightingales, blood, horror, and sarcasm that cannot be for- 
gotten. 


FASHIONS FOR MEN, THE Swan, by Franz Molnar, translated 
by Benjamin Glazer. (Boni and Liveright, New York.) Fashions 
for Men is laid mostly in a dry-goods shop, where the kind-hearted 
and adorable proprietor runs his course from financial ruin to the 
loss of his wife and through other mishaps to the shop again which 
is successfully going now and managed by a young lady who loves 
him and has stuck by him through all odds. The Swan is a satire on 
the ways of royalty, the cool suit for the young lady’s hand by the 
Crown Prince, the young lady’s wavering with the tutor, and her 
final triumphant conventionality and marriage to the prince. And 
the prince’s mother reminds her that a queen is a swan and must 
float at a real distance from the shore and never touch the bank, lest 
she seem to waddle absurdly like a goose. 

Both these MOlnar plays are light in content, but they are more 
than redeemed by the lightness of the author’s touch. They both 
have charm and no little insinuation of meaning, and both are made 
refreshing and delightful by the sophistication and cosmopolitan 
suavity and ease of the talk. 


TureeE Ptays, by Luigi Pirandello, translated by Edward Storer 
and Arthur Livingston. (E. P. Dutton, New York.) Of these 
three plays the Right You Are (Come vi si pare) is the sheerest 
theatre. The plot turns on a man who says his first wife is dead 
and that the second pretends to be the first in order to preserve the 
illusion of the mother-in-law, who thinks her daughter, his first 
wife, still alive. The mother-in-law says that her daughter is still 
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alive but has to pretend to be a second wife in order to pacify the 
husband, who thought the first wife dead. The wife says to the 
woman that she is a daughter and to the man that she is his second 
wife. But that cannot be, people say, she cannot be both. Who, 
then, is she? She is whoever they think she is. The Six Characters 
in Search of an Author is a more complete and deeply moving play 
than the other. In it six characters from the author’s brain appear 
in the theatre as a rehearsal is about to begin. ‘Their tragic urgency 
forces them to act out their story. Poetically, fantastically, gro- 
tesquely, satirically and with an originality and technical resource 
that is as exciting as the wildest adventure in the wildest drama, the 
play proceeds, weaving fiction and reality together and creating a 
tension, a pathetic pressure of life, an ironic humor, an intangible 
finality almost unbelievable. Henry IV is the drama of a nobleman 
who, while impersonating the German emperor of Canossa fame, 
has had a fall from his horse that leaves his mind affected. The 
delusion remains that he is the real Henry. The woman he once 
loved comes to see him, bringing her amante and her daughter. In 
the end, after telling her that he has long since recovered his sanity 
but preferred this magnificent masquerade to the contemptible reality 
he perceived around him, the madman kills the amante and the 
woman, and so is imprisoned forever in this feigned madness, mad 
or sane, who can say? ‘The invention, the beauty and grotesque 
profundity of this drama are extraordinary, for the action, the idea 
and the setting. 

These three plays of Pirandello’s happen to be a selection that 
might limit our impression of his range and scope, since all three 
are so closely concerned with this idea of reality and illusion. Piran- 
dello’s field is indeed far wider, but his characteristic quality is well 
set forth in this volume of translations. And these plays serve to 
illustrate the nature of Pirandello’s contribution to the theatre, a 
new form that is rich with possibilities for the dramatization of many 
of the more subtle details of modern thinking and is at the same time 
rattling good acting drama. This book of plays is, from the stand- 
point of theatrical forms and methods, the most important trans- 
lation since that of Chekhov. 


Macic LANTERNS, by Louise Saunders. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York.) All these five plays are fantastic rather than realistic in 
their note. But the author’s variety in fantasy is astonishing, the plays 
range from the farcical romantic pageantry of Figureheads,the delicate 
pathos and Pierrot irony of Poor Maddalena and the pastoral ironical 
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romance of King and Commoner to the fantastic social comedy of 
Our Kind and See-Saw. In a sense all these pieces are satirical, but 
satire written with such a happy mood of easy indulgence and high 
spirits and wit that it ends by being whimsical and friendly and 
often poetic. ‘The plots in Magic Lanterns are well sustained and 
the lines of the dialogue are often clever and terse. For the uses of 
little theatres these plays may be recommended. They are delight- 
fully set for the eye and for the ear they are musical and finished, 
And what is more important in the matter of drama with the literary 
finish and taste that this group achieves Miss Saunders’ plays are all 
well adapted for acting. 





THE GREEK THEATRE AND Its Drama, by Roy C. Flickinger, 
Revised edition. (University of Chicago Press, Chicago.) There 
is only one way to know the drama of the Greeks and that is to read 
Greek drama. Mr. Flickinger knows this and in his volume of 
more than three hundred pages there is almost none of the critical 
analysis which attempts, unsuccessfully always, to short cut to an 
appreciation of the art. The book is entirely a comment on the plays “J 
in the light of the structure of the theatres in which they were 
acted, the influence of their origin and of their characters as festivals, 
their relation to the ideas and traditions of their time. For any 
student of Greek drama the book is a mine of information. For 
any dramatic library it is an essential. Its illustrations alone are 
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informing and illuminating beyond most texts. 


THE Russian THEATRE UNDER THE REVOLUTION, by Oliver M. 
Sayler. (Brentano, New York.) A new and revised edition of Mr, 
Sayler’s admirable account of the Russian Theatre. The visit of the 
Moscow Art Theatre has made this book a necessity for people who 
wish to understand the spirit and the theory of Russian theatrical art. | 


THE TorcH-Bearer. By George Kelly. (American Library 
Service; New York.) The printed edition of this plotless and quite 
delightful satire on the amateur actor is particularly interesting be- 


cause of the extraordinarily full stage directions. They record in th 
detail the excellent business and movement devised by the author ex 


while directing the New York production, and they should enable 
any amateur group or little theatre to stage the play most effectively. 
And amateurs are sure to revel in the ridicule aimed, of course, at 
mere dabblers in the theatre. ' 
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Write for details to Send for our selected list of over 100 

plays for children and young people 


MISS EVA T. PURDY OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd. 


Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








EASTMAN 
STUDIOS 


Russian Arts and Crafts Studios, Inc. 


56 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone: Bryant 5213 


nons 


Designers and creators of stage settings, scenery, and costumes 
not usually found in Commercial Studios. 


Among others, our work is shown in the production of — 
Chicago Opera Co. 
World We Live In 
Tidings Brought to Mary 
Peer Gynt 
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Just Published! 
Now you can READ it and LAUGH -— 


THE TORCH BEARERS 
By George Kelly 
The Satirical Comedy Hit of 1922 


Preface by Kenneth Macgowan. Unique Jacket in colors by Fornarg 


“The play wins roar after roar of laughter.’’-—Herywoop Broun, N. Y. World 

“The Torch Be arers furnished just about as nearly perfect enjoyment as one could agk 
of the theater.”—R. C. BencHLeEy, “Life. ; 

‘“‘The Torch Bearers is very amusing.’’—Georce JEAN NATHAN, Judge 

“Say, don’t ask me if I liked ‘The Torch Bearers.’ I just ate it up!’”—Atan Daum 
N. Y. American. 

“Laughing, excellent satire.’-—Percv HAMMOND, N.Y. Fribene, .. 

‘“‘An enormously amusing travesty.’’— ALEXANDER Woo.coTt, N. Y. Times. 

“A fresh kind of humor not to be overlooked by those who take the theatre | 
seriousJy."-—KennetH Maccowan, N. Y. Globe. 

“A joyous satire!’"—Burns Mantie, N. Y. Evening Mail. z ; 
“It is Stephen Leacock or Robert Benchley on the stage.”—KenNnetH Preston, The 
Bookman. 

“It is a frenzy of laughter.”—Cuaries Coiiins, Chicago Post. 
‘‘Laughed ourselves pink to the chin.’’— Asuton Stevens, Chicago Herald-Examiner,4 
“It is great fun.’-—Suepparp Butrer, Chicago Tribune. 


At book stores or from Price, $2.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Publishers 


500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 53 New York City 


ADOLPH BOLM 
from the Imperial Theatre in Petrograd. Dia 








Russian Ballet, Metropolitan Opera Co, 
now director Chicago Opera Ballet 
announces @ 
| Special Summer Season at the 
ADOLPH BOLM 
, SCHOOL >of the DANCE 
ensive 4 Weeks Courses, June 18-July 14 and July 16-Aug. | 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
Courses include Dance Technique and Composition—Pant 


and Character Dancing—Dalcroze—Stage Costuming—Folk D 
Classes for Professionais, Non-Professionals, Children 


Summer Booklet Upon Request 
624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








The Out-Door Playe 


A summer-school camp 


Theodora Ursula Irvine 


Dramatic Training 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Teacher of Alice Brady Sule Sad 2 Ancien SO Se 


Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthison | Intensive, practical training in The 4 
and Crafts of the Theatre. The se 
STUDIO Drama Conference and Festival in A! 


31 Riverside Drive New York | MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Di 
417 Pierce Building Boston, 
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